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ERRATUS 


In the October, 1930, number of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, on 


page 272, the last word in the eighth line 


should be “National”, instead of “Lincoln.” , 
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General James Scott Negley’ 


By ALFRED P. JAMES 


The subject of this sketch was of Swiss German an- 
cestry. Originally the family name was spelled Nagéli, and 
in Switzerland it has furnished more than one person of 
high distinction. A member of this Swiss family migrated 
to eastern Pennsylvania in the second quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. His son, Alexander Negley later moved 
westward, first to the neighborhood of Ligonier, Pennsyl- 
vania and later, in 1778, to what is now the Highland Park 
section of Pittsburgh. Alexander Negley, the pioneer, is 
thus the founder of the Negley family of Pittsburgh his- 
tory. Of his numerous children, Jacob Negley was the 
grandfather of James Scott Negley. By marriage with a 
Winebiddle heiress, and by purchases Jacob Negley added 
to his inherited landholdings until he was in possession of 
approximately three thousand acres of land, then farm and 
pasture land, but now a populous part of Pittsburgh. Of 
the children of Jacob Negley, an elder son, Jacob Negley Jr., 
was the father of James Scott Negley; while a younger son, 
George G. Negley, long a prominent figure in that section 
of the region, was the father of several children still living 
in the neighborhood; and Sarah Jane Negley became the 
wife of Judge Thomas Mellon and the ancestress of the 
well-known Mellon family of Pittsburgh. * 

1. Geneological information in John W. Jordan, Encyclopedia of 
Pennsylvania Biography, Volume V, New York, Lewis His- 
torical Publishing Company, 1915, p. 1635 f., and East Lib- 
erty Presbyterian Church: With Historical Setting and a 
Narrative of the Centennial Celebration, April 12-20, 1919, 
compiled by Georgina C. Negley, A. B., Pittsburgh, Murdoch, 
Kerr & Co. Press, 1919. The information in the former ref- 
erence is repeated verbatim in History of Pittsburgh and En- 
virons, Volume 4, The American Historical Society, Inc., New 


‘ York, 1922, p. 57 f. Miss Negley is my authority for the 
acreage, sometimes placed at only a thousand acres. 


*Paper read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, February 17, 1931. 
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James Scott Negley, son of Jacob Negley, Jr., and 
Mary Ann Scott Negley, was born in what is now East Lib- 
erty, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on December 22, 1826. ’ 
His parents having died while he was yet a child, he was 
reared in the home of the Baum family, * one of whose mem- 
bers, Mrs. Kate Baum Shillito, survived until October 7, 
1930, when she passed away at the advanced age of eighty- 
five years. ‘ 

At local public schools, this young scion of the Negley 
family secured the elementary and secondary education nec- 
essary for college entrance. For collegiate studies he en- 
tered the Western University of Pennsylvania, ° the insti- 
tution now known as the University of Pittsburgh. 


At a very young age the future general appears to have 
become interested in militia service, and it is said that he 
joined the Duquesne Greys while only a college youth. ‘ 
With the outbreak of hostilities with Mexico in the early 
summer of 1846, this company as a part of the First Penn- 
sylvania Regiment was called into service. Young Neg- 
ley, enrolled on December 8, 1846, was mustered into ser- 
vice on December 16, 1846.° He is said to have served 
through the remainder of the war, participating in the bat- 
tles of Cerro Gordo, La Porta, Las Vergas, and Puebla. ’” 


2. Year Book of the Pennsylvania Society of New York, Pub- 
lished by the Society, 1902, p. 75. Though they are probably 
not independent of each other, there is unanimous agreement 
on this item in the half dozen or more biographical sketches 
found in various biographical encyclopedias, albums and dic- 
tionaries. 

3. Information furnished by Miss Georgina C. Negley, and Mr. 
James R. Mellon. 

4. Obituary statement in Pittsburgh Press, October 8, 1930, p. 
5. It was a misfortune that an interview was not obtained 
with Mrs. Shillito, before her death. 

5. This information is found in several biographical sketches of 
General Negley, some of them published during his life 
time, and presumably is correct. It is interesting that the 
Alumni Secretary does not have a record of him. 

6. The Year Book of the Pennsylvania Society of New York, 

1902, p. 75, says he did that at the age of seventeen. Other 

—— sketches put the date two years later. 


8. Pennsylvania Archives, Sixth Series, Volume X, Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1907, p. 391. The Pittsburgh Morning Post, December 
_ 1846, lists “J. S. Negley” as a private in the Duquesne 

reys. 

9. Year Book of the Pennsylvania Society of New York, 1902, 
p. 75. 
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On June 1, 1848, he was promoted to the rank of sergeant. ” 
According to the Pittsburgh Morning Post, July 18, 1848, 
“J. S. Negley returned in good health.” The young ser- 
geant, not yet twenty two years old, received his discharge 
from military service on July 25, 1848. ™ 


On his return to civil life, James Scott Negley, having 
now reached his majority and with the larger part of his 
life before him, engaged for a time in manufacturing pur- 
suits.” But he soon left this field of activity and took up 
farming and horticulture, attaining a reputation as one of 
the most skilled horticulturists in the whole country. * 
From 1856 to 1861 he is annually listed in the Pittsburgh 
directories as “horticulturist.” “ 


But the young farmer and horticulturist evidently re- 
tained his interest in military life and his touch with the 
local militia. Even before the outbreak of the Civil War 
he seems to have risen to the rank of brigadier general, in 
connection with the Eighteenth Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania militia. * It seems to have been well understood in 
the winter of 1860-’61 that his services were at the disposal 
of the state of Pennsylvania.” The natural result was that 
on April 13, 1861, the day after the firing on Fort Sumter, 


10. Pa. Archives, loc. cit. The reference says “4th Sergt.” 

11. Ibid. 

12. John W. Jordan, Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography, 
Volume 5, New York Historical Publishing Company, 1915, 
p. 16389. In Woodward & Rowlands’ Pittsburgh Directory for 
1852, printed by W. S. Hanen, Book and Fancy Job Printer, 
Pittsburgh, p. 63, there is the item, “Negley James, shovel 
manuf. at 152 Third St.” Presumably this is a reference 
to James Scott Negley. 

13. Jordan, loc. cit. Dr. Wlliiam J. Holland is authority for the 
fact that Mr. Negley maintained throughout life a great in- 
terest in flowers. Mr. P. W. Siebert, in comments made on 
hearing this paper read, stated that as a boy he used to 
get flowers at Mr. Negley’s gardens. 

14. Copies of the directories for these years are in the Central 
Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh. 

15. Jordan, loc. cit.-- The Pittsburgh Post, August 15, 1859, men- 
tions “Brigadier General Negley” as in charge of arrange- 
ments for a militia encampment. This paper two days later 
gives his General Orders No. 4, and praises his management 
and ability in highest terms. This praise is repeated, Aug- 
ust 18, 1859. 

16. Ibid. According to The Post, February 14 and 16, 1861, 
Brigadier General Negley commanded “the military and civic 

procession” on President-elect Abraham Lincoln’s famous ar- 

rival in Pittsburgh on February 15, 1861 and on his depart- 
ure for Cleveland the following morning. 
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Brigadier General Negley received a telegraphic dispatch 
from Governor Curtin requesting his immediate attend- 
ance at Harrisburg.“ Leaving that afternoon, Saturday, * 
he returned to Pittsburgh on Monday night. ” Governor 
Curtin had put him in command of military affairs in the © 
district and made him responsible for raising, equipping, 
and forwarding troops from this area.” According to the 
local newspapers, the promptness and energy displayed by 
General Negley in getting his command into service met 
widespread local approval. “ Within ten days, character- 
ized by great and successful activity, he had accomplished 
the work assigned him. On April 24, 1861, he and the regi- 
ments which he had gotten ready, were called away to 
Harrisburg and the eastern part of the state.” Here Gen- 
eral Negley’s troops became a part of the force acting 
under the direction of Major-General Robert Patterson. 


“On the twenty-ninth of April, General Negley issued 
his first General Order, assuming command of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Regiments.” *~ Moved to Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, he was placed in command at Camp Johnston. ™ 
As late as May 11, 1861, his command lacked the necessary 
equipment for field service. * 


Early in June a circular of General Patterson, direct- 
ing army movements, instructed General Negley to “move 
by rail as rapidly as possible and be established on the 
Hagerstown and Williamsport turnpike.” * On June 17, 


17. The Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 15, 1861, p. 3; The Pitts- 
burgh Post, April 15, 1861, p. 1. 

18. Ibid. 

19. The Dispatch, April 16, 1861, p. 3. 

20. Information based on local newspapers, April 16, 24, 1861. 

21. The Pittsburgh oie > April 18, 1861; The Pittsburgh 
Gazette, April 23, 1861, 3. 

22. The Pittsburgh Gazette, April 25, 1861; The Pittsburgh Post, 
April 25, 1861. 

23. Sarah H. Killikelly. The History of Pittsburgh: Its Rise 
and Progress, Pittsburgh, Pa., B. C. Gordon Montgomery Co., 
1906, p. 429. 

24. Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-5, 
Volume I, Harrisburg, 1869, p. 135. 

25. War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies, Washington, D. C., 
Govt. Printing Office, 1880-1901, II, 635. Where, as in this 
case, the series is not given, it must be understood that the 
reference is to Series I. This publication will hereinafter 
be cited as “Rebellion Records.” 

26. Ibid., 679, June, 1861. 
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1861, General Negley was ordered to advance to Williams- 
port, ” but three days later he received an order command- 
ing him to veer to the right and march to Sharpsburg. * 
While on this station, in the very first weeks of his service 
in the field, General Negley showed an uncanny ability to 
learn what the enemy were doing, ” a feature which char- 
acterized his entire career in the Civil War. 


At early dawn of July 2, 1861, General Patterson cross- 
ed the Potomac river with all the forces under his com- 
mand. * General Negley’s brigade evidently reached Mar- 
tinsburg, Virginia during the course of the day. “ Here 
he remained for more than a week, for in a council at this 
place on July 9, 1861, General Negley, with other subor- 
dinates of General Patterson, advised a move to Charles- 
town, Harper’s Ferry and Shepherdstown with the purpose 
of outflanking General Joseph E. Johnston in command of 
the Confederate forces in the Shenandoah valley. “ And 
with his brigade, General Negley took part in the skirm- 
ishes and futile manoeuvers of General Patterson during 
the military operations of the next two weeks. But his 
troops were three months’ volunteers whose term of ser- 
vice had expired, and most of them marched back to Harris- 
burg, where late in July they were disbanded. * 


General Negley, it seems, returned to Pittsburgh early 
in August and began to raise new companies of volunteer 
infantry. “ On August 28, 1861, he received authoriza- 
tion from the War Department to raise and organize two 
regiments of infantry for three years or the length of time 
of the war.” By the middle of October he had evidently 
succeeded in raising an entire brigade. A message from 
Louisville, Kentucky, on October 16, 1861, sent by Simon 
Cameron, Secretary of War, asking for re-enforcements at 


27. Ibid., 699. 

28. Ibid., 709. 

29. Ibid., 728, Negley to Porter, June 28, 1861. 

30. Bates, op. cit., I, 135. 

31. eo Records, II, 160. 

32. Ibid., 

33. — Series III, Volume I, 358, Curtin to Cameron, July 27, 
1861. 


34. Ibid., 407, August 13, 1861, instructions from Washington, 
D. C., mentioning “such companies of volunteer infantry as 
may be presented to you by Brigadier-General Negley.” 

35. Ibid., 464. 
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that point, “ was promptly followed by orders to General 
Negley to move his command at once to General Sherman 
at Louisville. “ Governor Curtin in person received Neg- 
ley’s brigade and presented the standards to them on the 
afternoon of October 17, 1861 and reported he found the 
regiments full, the men fully equipped and in excellent con- 
dition.“ In five days, the brigade, 2,800 strong, * reached 
their destination by water transportation. “ It was im- 
mediately sent to the camp on Nolin River, Kentucky, where 
it became a part of the forces under Brigadier-General Mc- 
Cook, operating against the Confederate line in the south- 
ern part of that state.“ At this time the brigade of Gen- 
eral Negley consisted of the 77th, 78th, and 79th Pennsyl- 
vaniavania regiments and two batteries, “ a body of vol- 
unteer troops drawn mainly from Western Pennsylvania. 
At the end of November, by order of General Buell, a reor- 
ganization of his forces was made. General Negley’s old 
Fourth Brigade was broken up. He was assigned to the 
new Seventh Brigade, composed of the 38th Indiana, 78th 
Pennsylvania, 79th Pennsylvania, and 1st Wisconsin regi- 
ments, “ the beginning of a process which eventually was 
to leave General Negley with few if any Pennsylvania 
troops under his command. 

For nearly four months General Negley was stationed 
in southern Kentucky. “ Then came the collapse of the 
Confederate front on the capture of Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson in the middle of February, 1862. Though specific 
references are lacking, it is evident that General Negley 
took part in the general advance of Buell’s troops at this 
time. Late in March, his brigade reached Franklin, Tenn- 


36. Ibid., Series I, Volume IV, 308. 

37. Ibid., V., 621, Thomas A. Scott to Negley, October 16, 1861; 
IV, 309, Scott to Negley, October 17, 1861. 

88. Ibid., Series III, Volume I, 578, Curtin to Scott. On this re- 
view consult The Pittsburgh Gazette, October 18, 1861. 

39. Ibid., Series I, Volume III, 548, L. Thomas to Cameron, Oc- 
tober 21, 1861. 

40. Ibid., Series III, Volume I, 578, Curtin to Scott, October 17, 
1861; ibid., Series I, Volume II, Sherman to L. Thomas, Oc- 


tober 22, 1861. 

41. Ibid., Series I, Volume IV, 318, Sherman’s Special Orders 
No. 67, October 22, 1861; Series I, Volume II, 332, Sherman 
to L. Thomas, November 4, 1861. 

42. Ibid., II, 333. 

43. Ibid., VII, Special Orders, No. 16, November 30, 1861. 

44, Ibid., VII, 938. Buell to McCook, February 13, 1862. 
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essee, “ and he was in command in Maury County, Tenn- 
essee, early in April.“ In the absence of any record of his 
participation in the battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, 
seventy-five miles to the southeast, one week later, it is 
evident that General Negley’s brigade remained in the re- 
serves in occupation of central Tennessee during that fam- 
ous conflict. For more than a month, General Negley 
seems to have remained in the vicinity of Columbia, Maury 
County, Tennessee. “ 


When in May, 1862, General Buell began to move south- 
ward and eastward up the Tennessee river into northern 
Alabama, General Negley’s brigade was pushed forward in 
the movement. “ By his forced marches and quick strokes 
in this campaign in the middle of May, General Negley won 
high praise for himself and his command. “ 


In the first week of June, General Negley was in com- 
mand of a raid which beginning on the first of the month, 
plunged eastward from Fayetteville, Tennessee. * Sur- 
prising and scattering the intervening Confederate troops, 
he advanced to the neighborhood of Chattanooga, the stra- 
tegic point in Confederate territory and, on June 7th and 
8th, actually bombarded the city from across the Tenn- 
essee river. " The capture of Chattanooga, which would 
have been a major stroke in the war, was threatened; but 
General Negley’s forces were inadequate to hold the city if 
captured; his position was too extended and adequate sup- 
port was not available, so he was withdrawn by his super- 
iors with the sanction of General Buell. 


From the records of the summer of 1862, it appears 
that General Negley, like General Sherman, had a severe 
attitude toward the hostile civilian population of the South. 
An accusation of pillage and robbery of the civilian popula- 
tion was made against his troops in connection with the ex- 


45. Ibid., X, Part II, 71, Buell to Mitchel, March 27, 1862. 

46. Ibid., 86, Buell to Negley, April 1, 1862. 

47. Ibid., 161, Matthews to Campbell, May 4, 1862. 

48. Ibid., Part I, 894, Negley’s report, May 14, 1862; 892, Mit- 
chel’s report, May 15, 1862. 

49. Ibid., 892, Mitchel’s report, May 15, 1862. 

50. IJbid., Part II, 257, Mitchel to Buell, June 4, 1862. 

51. Jbid., Part I, 920, Negley’s reports. 

52. Ibid., 53, 54, 57, 62; Part II, 282, Buell to Halleck, June 9, 
1862, 2838, 288, 633, 634. 
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pedition in June against Chattanooga. * According to his 
own contemporary correspondence, General Negley insti- 
tuted “most vigorous and determined measures against 
non-combatant secessionists” in his neighborhood. “ The 
activities of guerillas against his forces in Maury County, 
Tennessee, probably caused this harsh attitude. * 


In the middle of August, 1862, a sudden change came 
over military affairs in Tennessee. General Bragg had in- 
itiated his remarkable campaign from Tupelo, Mississippi, 
via Chattanooga against Tennessee and Kentucky. More 
than seven months of comparative inactivity on this front 
had doubtless led to some laxity among the union forces. In 
the confusion in August, General Buell directed a complaint 
to General Negley for lack of adequate guards at important 
bridges and the absence of officers from his command. “ 
When, however, General Bragg advanced into central Tenn- 
essee, orders from General Buell bade General Negley to 
fall back rapidly upon Nashville. " A concentration of all 
the forces under the command of General Buell was made, 
with Nashville as the point of concentration. 


But Bragg slipped away through Tennessee toward 
Kentucky and it was necessary for General Buell to move 
rapidly to Louisville, Kentucky to prevent the capture of 
that strategic point. On his departure he left General Neg- 
ley in command at Nashville. General Buell’s order to 
General George B. Thomas on September 13, 1862, instruct- 
ed him to “leave the siege artillery and most of the cavalry 
with Negley.” * These orders also said, “Post Negley at 
the defensible works and positions and at the capital and 
bridge and direct him to have twenty days rations at each 
for its garrison. He must defend his position to the last 
extremity.” And having assumed command on September 
14, 1862, “ General Negley did defend his position to the 


53. Ibid., XVI, Part II, 40, Greene to Fry, June 20, 1862. 

54. Ibid., 300, Negley to Fry, August 9, 1862. 

55. Ibid., Part I, 842-8438, 859, reports of General Negley, Aug- 
ust 11, 1862 and August 14, 1862. 

56. Jbid., Part II, 340-41, Fry to Negley, August 15, 1862. 

57. Ibid., 355, Buell to Negley, August 18, 1862; 378, Buell to 
Negley, August 20, 1862; 397, Fry to Negley, August 23, 
1862. See similar orders, ibid., 398, 430, 437. 

58. IJbid., 511, Fry to Thomas. 

59. Ibid., 989. 
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last extremity. The vigor of his procedure was such as to 
arouse the antagonism of Andrew Johnson, the war gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, and cause him to request General Neg- 
ley’s removal from command,” But the important post 
was held against strong Confederate attempts to capture 
it in the absence of General Buell’s main army. Early in 
October, General Negley in a dashing raid against La 
Vergne, 15 miles east of Nashville, broke up a concentration 
there of Confederate forces gathering under Generals S. R. 
Anderson and Bedford Forrest and Governor Harris for as- 
sault on Nashville.“ In the middle of the month he was 
able to make a favorable report to General Buell.“ Never- 
theless General Negley’s situation in an exposed and threat- 
ened position seems to have caused alarm. * 

But General Negley seems to have been fully equal to 
the responsibilities placed upon him. When early in No- 
vember attacks were made upon the fortifications of Nash- 
ville, they were sharply repulsed.“ In the language of an 
observer, General Negley “did everything that occurred to 
him as a vigilant officer to do....The city was thereby 
held until the arrival of this army.” “ It seems safe to say 
that this particular service of holding Nashville in the 
autumn of 1862, was one of the most important of General 
Negley’s military career. 

During December the Union army at Nashville, now 
under General Rosecrans, who had succeeded General Buell, 
found itself almost face to face with the Confederate army 
of Bragg, who had returned via Chattanooga and approach- 
ed as near Nashville as Murfreesborough on the Stone 
River. On the severe Union defeat at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, December 12, 1862, strong pressure was brought 
to bear upon General Rosecrans to restore the lost prestige 
by a vigorous campaign against the Confederate army of 
General Bragg. This Rosecrans proceeded to do during the 
Christmas week of 1862. One of the bloodiest encounters 
of the entire war was the result. In this encounter Gen- 


60. Ibid., 583, J. F. Boyle to Abraham Lincoln, October 7, 1862. 

61. Jbid., Part I, 1020-21, Negley’s report, October 9, 1862. 

62. Ibid., Part II, 619, Negley to Fry, October 15, 1862. 

63. .Ibid., 611, Buell to Halleck, October 13, 1862; ibid., 636-7, 
Buell to Halleck, October 22, 1862. 

64. Ibid., XX, Part I, 3-4, Negley’s reports. 

65. JIbid., XVI, Part I, 253, Testimony of Major Sedell, Decem- 

ber 25, 1862. 
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eral Negley commanded the troops in the center of the 
Union line. By heroic service on December 30, 1862, he 
prevented the line from being shattered and broken. * On 
the following day he was compelled to give away in orderly | 
retreat.” On New Year’s Day there was quiet along the 
battle front, but on January 2, 1863, the Confederates hav- 
ing decided to fall back to Shelbyville, General Negley took 
part in a general advance.“ The campaign ended with the 
retirement of General Bragg’s army and the occupation of 
the immediate region by Union troops. 

In a letter to President Lincoln, February 24, 1863, 
General Rosecrans recommended that seven of his briga- 
dier-generals, among them General Negley, be raised to the 
rank of major-general. “ Probably in response to this 
recommendation, there appears in the abstract from returns 
of the Department of the Cumberland ... for the month of 
March, 1863, the item, “Second Division, Maj.-Gen. James 
S. Negley.” ” 


It seems that for more than five months, General Neg- 
ley’s Second Division of the Fourteenth Army Corps re- 
mained in the neighborhood of Murfreesborough.” But 
Rosecrans was planning an advance against Bragg whose 
forces had been depleted by troops sent to take part in the 
Vicksburg campaign. On June 8, 1863, Rosecrans consult- 
ed his subordinates about the wisdom of an aggressive 
move against Bragg’s army. “ General Negley advised 
against such an advance, unless all the forces could be 
thrown forward and cooperation secured from General 
Burnside in command of Union troops in eastern Tenn- 
essee. “ 

In the military operations of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, by which General Rosecrans outflanked General Bragg’s 
positions and forced him back from Tullahoma through 
Chattanooga into Georgia, Generai Negley and his division 
played an important role. In the second week of Septem- 
ber, while advancing in mountainous territory, his division 


66. IJbid., XX, Part I, 406 f. Negley’s report. 


68. Ibid., 408. 

69. IJbid., XXIII, Part II, 83. 

70. Ibid., 196. 

71. Ibid., Part I, 442-44, report of July 8, 1863. 
id., Part II, 394-95. 
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73. Ibid. 407, June 9, 1863. 
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was attacked by an overwhelming force and he was com- 
pelled to fall back temporarily. “ The enterprise was be- 
coming more difficult and dangerous and General Rose- 
crans began a hurried concentration of his badly scattered 
forces. 


In the famous battle of Chickamauga, September 20, 
1863, General Negley again found himself near the center 
of the line of battle. His division was stationed on the 
extreme left of the right wing of General Rosecrans’ army. 
The battle began on the Union left wing. Some of General 
Negley’s brigades were proceeding te the aid of the badly 
pressed Union left wing, when the Confederates found a 
hole in the line on the Union right wing, poured through, 
broke up the organization of the opposition and swept the 
larger part of Rosecrans’ right wing back toward Mis- 
sionary Ridge. General Negley with considerable artillery 
and a few disordered infantry regiments was caught in the 
milling crowd and pushed back to Rossville Gap. But so 
also were Generals Rosecrans, McCook, Crittendon, and 
Sheridan. 


Criticism accompanies failure and disaster. Some fel- 
low officers sharply criticized General Negley, * and Gener- 
al Rosecrans evidently listened to the accusations. He was 
in none too good a position himself and he probably was 
searching for scapegoats among his subordinates; C. A. 
Dana, on September 27, 1863, notified Stanton that Rose- 
crans would proceed against Negley. “ On October 4, 1863, 
Dana reported to Stanton that both he and Rosecrans 
thought Negley should be shot, and that he would be re- 
lieved of his troops, “” a report the tenor of which was re- 
peated on October 17, 1863." And General Negley was re- 
lieved of his command, issuing his farewell address to his 
division on October 10, 1863. ” In reporting the matter to 
the War Department, General Rosecrans said that General 


74. Ibid... XXX, Part III, 563, September 12, 1863. 

75. Ibid., Part I, 1016, 10438, Court of Inquiry proceedings and 
finding. Negley’s critics were Generals John M. Brennan 
and Thomas J. Wood. 


76. Ibid., 202. 
77. Ibid., 206-7. 
78. Ibid., 220. 
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Negley left the battlefield “without orders.” “ He added, 
“The general has always been an active and efficient com- 
mander..... but an impression that he left the field on 
Sunday without orders or necessity having made its way 
through this army” he had been given a leave of absence 
of thirty days.“ General Negley, quite properly in my 
opinion, made a complaint to Secretary Stanton of the War 
Department. “ And on the expiration of his leave of ab- 
sence, he appears to have reported for duty in his old com- 
mand, for C. A. Dana, on November 18, 1863, sent a mes- 
sage to Secretary Stanton, saying, “General Negley having 
reported to Thomas for duty from Nashville, Thomas re- 
plied that he could not give him a command until a court 
had cleared him from charges of cowardice and desertion 
at Chickamauga.” “ In another dispatch four days later, “ 
Dana reported to Stanton, “Negley replied to Thomas’ sug- 
gestion that he should demand court of inquiry on imputa- 
tions of cowardice and desertion, that he had fully satisfied 
you these charges were erroneous, and you had thereupon 
ordered him back to this department,” “ and according to 
this despatch, “Thomas then ordered him to remain in 
Nashville till further orders.” But General Grant one month 
later was even less considerate and courteous than General 
Thomas had been. In Special Orders No. 26, from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, December 22, 1863, a part of the orders 
reads as follows, “Maj. Gen. James S. Negley, U. S. Volun- 
teers, is hereby directed to proceed to Cincinnati, or to any 
point outside this military division, and report by letter to 
the Adjutant-General of the Army for orders.” “ Against 
these orders, as casting reflections upon him, General Neg- 
ley made strong complaint to General George H. Thomas, 
in a letter of January 11, 1864. ” 

In the Court of Inquiry before which General Negley 
was tried, late in January, 1864, his actions at Chickamauga 
were fully explained and he was completely exonerated of 

80. Rebellion Records, XXX, Part I, 333, Rosecrans to L. Thomas, 

October 14, 1863. 

81. Ibid. 
82. Ibid., 362, Negley to Stanton, October 29, 1863. 
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all charges, while one of his accusing critics, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wood, was sharply censured for his own shortcomings 
on the battlefield of Chickamauga. * 


But exoneration was not followed by restoration to 
command in the field. In vain General Negley held him- 
self in readiness. From Louisville, Kentucky, on March 30, 
1864, he wrote Genera! Sherman as follows: “General: En- 
couraged by your former kindness to me, and the fact that 
you are familiar with my services and efficiency as a com- 
mander, I am induced to solicit a command in your depart- 
ment. I am confident that if you make the request it will 
be granted. You are doubtless aware of the injustice I 
have suffered and that I fully vindicated my reputation 
before the court of inquiry. Your friendly consideration of 
this request will place me under personal obligations.” ™ 
Since there is no record of a reply to this letter and General 
Negley was never restored to command, it is apparent that 
the injustice done him was never remedied. ” 


It is possible and even probable that General Negley’s 
treatment was a result of that well-known rivalry of West 
Pointers and civilian commanders which has characterized 
all the warfare of the United States since the establishment 
of that famous academy. “ For example, General Sheridan, 
a West Pointer, suffered no such treatment as General Neg- 
ley although his behavior at Chickamauga was somewhat 
identical.“ Certainly in later life General Negley was bit- 
ter against West Point influence in the army and on poli- 
tics. * 


88. Ibid., 1004-1044, record of the Negley Court of Inquiry, Jan- 
uary 29, 1864. The verdict is found on the last two pages. 

89. Ibid., LII, Part I, 538. 

90. I have been informed by Dr. William J. Holland of Pitts- 
burgh who knew him well, that General Negley ever after- 
ward cherished the sense of grievance at the injustice which 
he felt had been done him. 

91. This assertion is based not only on the records of this case 
but on familiarity with many other cases. 

92. On this matter, see Isaac R. Pennypacker, “Civil War His- 
torians and History”, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, LI (1927), 330-350, esp. 334-335. 

93, In Congress, March 10, 1870, Congressman Negley made a 

bitter sarcastic speech on West Pointers, Congressional Globe, 

41st Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 1850 f. The prompt rejoiner of 

Congressman Slocum, ibid., must have indicated the futility 

of this procedure. 
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On his retirement to Pittsburgh and private life, Gen- 
eral Negley resided for a year in Collins township. “ In 
1865, his residence was on Center Avenue, near Shady Side, 
East Liberty. In Shadyside he continued to reside during: 
the remainder of his residence in Pittsburgh.” From 1869 
to 1886 he appears to have resided on Ellsworth Avenue, 
but in the latter year he changed his residence to Fifth 
Avenue, near Highland Avenue. ” 

General Negley’s untoward fate in the army does not 
appear to have injured his standing with his fellow citizens 
in Western Pennsylvania. In 1868 he was nominated and 
elected to Congress on the Republican ticket. On taking 
his seat in the Forty-first Congress, he was, in its first 
session, placed on the Committee on Enrolled Bills. “ Very 
early in the session he introduced a bill to reduce the num- 
ber of officers in the Army of the United States, * a matter 
which indicates both his attitude toward the army and his 
support of efficiency and economy. In such a matter he 
was carrying over into his legislative career the influence 
of his experience in military life. 

In politics, Congressman Negley was a stout upholder 
of the policies of the post-bellum Republican Party and an 
earnest advocate of the interests of his constituency. In 
the second session of the Forty-first Congress, he present- 
ed a large number of petitions from his constituents. * The 
most significant of these were those in favor of the main- 
tenance of a protective tariff on iron products and those 
against imported cigars. The suspicion is inescapable that 
not all such petitions were wholly vountary, that some of 
them were instigated. Mr. Negley’s own support of the 
protective tariff policy is demonstrated by a long speech in 
its defense, March 17, 1870, *” and by a shorter speech of 


94. Directory .. . 1864-65, p. 239. 

95. Consult the Pittsburgh directories. Miss Georgina Negley 
says the Ellsworth Avenue site is now occupied by the Geor- 
gian Court Apartments. 

96. Directory ... . 1869-’70, p. 332; Directory ... . for 1886, 
p. 704. Miss Georgina Negley is certain General Negley 
never lived on Fifth Avenue, near Highland. 

97. Congressional Globe, Forty-first Cong., 1st Sess., p. 697. See 
also p. 714. 

98. Ibid., p. 505, April 5, 1869. 

99. Ibid., 2nd Sess., p. 1,166; 1,232; 1,387 f.; 1,623; 1,855; 2,083; 
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the same type about one month later. But in this same 
session he manifested an interest in commerce and trans- 
portation, *’ subjects in which he was to retain interest 
during the remainder of his life. He also worked for a 
soldier’s monument in Allegheny Park, ™ and, as occasion 
offered, was active in the interests of disabled soldiers. ™ 


In the first session of the Forty-second Congress, the 
main activity of Congressman Negley was the presentation 
of a bill to make Pittsburgh a federal port of entry. Pass- 
age of the bill was refused and the bill was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. * Congressman Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, the famous Pennsylvania Democrat, was largely re- 
sponsible for this setback, * but the bill was the forerun- 
ner of important activities along this line by Congressman 
Negley in later sessions. 


A total of thirty-two bills were introduced by Mr. Neg- 
ley in the second session of this Congress. *” On one day, 
January 15, 1872, among other bills, he submitted a bill for 
the purchase of a suitable site and the erection of a satis- 
factory federal building in Pittsburgh; a bill for the estab- 
lishment in Pittsburgh of an adequate marine hospital; a 
bill for the improvement of the Ohio river; and a bill for 
the improvement of the Monongahela river. ™“ In this 
session, he also presented numerous petitions from mem- 
bers of his constituency, of which petitions eighteen or 
more were in support of the protective tariff, several in 
favor of relief from restrictions on steam pressure in the 
boilers of towboats, and two or more in behalf of bounty 
legislation for federal soldiers. 


On February 29, 1872, he made a short but strong 
speech defending Colonel T. A. Scott, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (and the friend of Andrew Carnegie) 
against criticism made upon him by a congressional speak- 
er.” At this time, Mr. Negley was seemingly on the Com- 


101. Jbid., p. 2,772. 

102. See long speech in the Appendix of this session, p. 334-340. 
103. Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 3,727. 

104. E.g. ibid., p. 1163-64. 

105. Ibid., 42nd Cong., 1st Sess., p. 188, March 20, 1871. 

106: Ibid. 

107. Consult, ibid., Index, p. CCXLV. 

108. Jbid., 2nd Sess., p .393. 
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mittee on Commerce. Early in March he reported from 
this committee a bill moderating restrictions on steam pres- 
sure in the boilers of tow-boats not carrying passengers, ™ 
With much difficulty he succeeded in having the bill called. 
up for consideration on March 25, 1872, ™“ and after serious 
debate and many amendments, kept on the schedule. ™ A 
week later he secured the passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a bill, reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, providing for improvements in the Ohio river in aid 
of navigation. ™ In the midst of this activity in regard to 
transportation he found opportunity to make a brief pro- 
tective tariff speech on May 16, 1872. “ While, in this 
session, he failed to secure the passage of the tow-boat 
steam-pressure bill, he did secure the passage of a bill ap- 
propriating $300,000 for the purchase of a site for a new 
federal building at Pittsburgh. ™ 

In the third session of the Forty-second Congress, Mr. 
Negley introduced seven bills, among them illustrating his 
interest in transportation, a bill, on December 9, 1872, to 
complete a waterway from tidewater on the James River to 
the Ohio River at the mouth of the Kanawha, and, on De- 
cember 16, 1872, a railroad bill. On the latter date he also 
presented a memorial on the improvement of the Ohio 
river. In addition he secured consent to print a long 
speech on internal navigation in which he set forth vigor- 
ously the advantages of water way competition with rail- 
roads. ™ 

In the Forty-third Congress, Mr. Negley was again 
put on the Committee on Commerce and also placed upon 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. ™ In the first ses- 
sion he introduced thirty-one bills, among them a bill for a 
marine hospital at Pittsburgh, a bill for improving the 
Monongahela River, and a bill for improving the Ohio 
River.” Among the twenty-one petitions from his consti- 


111. Jbid., p. 1,400. 

112. IJbid., p. 1,961. 

118. IJbid., p. 2050 f., Marsh 28, 1872. 

114. IJbid., p. 2,205, April 5, 1872. 

115. IJbid., p. 3,513. 
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117. IJbid., 3rd Sess., p. 221. 
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tuents presented by him, were a petition from druggists in 

favor of the repeal of stamp taxes on medicines, “ a peti- 

tion of 900 church members for an investigation of the 
liquor trade, ” and six protective tariff petitions. “ Mr. 

Negley in this session of Congress “ was one of those who 

upheld the act of the previous session which increased the 

pay of members of Congress, an act commonly known as 
the “salary grab.” A matter of bitter recrimination in 

Congress and in the newspapers of the time, this act has 

usually, though not always, been condemned by historians. 
However, apart from some attention to land grants and 

mining rights in the West, resulting from one of his com- 
mittee appointments, “ Congressman Negley’s main in- 
terest remained that in commerce and transportation. On 

December 8, 1873, he secured the passage of a bill permit- 

tig 150 pounds instead of a maximum of 110 pounds steam- 

pressure on tow-boats. ” On March 30, 1874, he made a 

short speech in behalf of a canal on the Ohio River at the 

falls near Louisville, Kentucky.” In May, 1874, he made 

a long speech in relation to security of life on steam vessels 

in which remarks he displayed not only great knowledge of 

the problems of shipping on inland rivers, but considerable 
familiarity with legal precedents bearing on the matter. ” 

A bill dealing with such shipping was finally carried through 

the House of Representatives, on May 13, 1874. ” Mr. 

Negley was also instrumental in this session in securing 

the passage of a bill giving the Allegheny Valley Railroad 

right of way through the grounds of the United States Ar- 
senal at Pittsburgh. ™ 
In the second session of the Forty-third Congress, Mr. 

Negley introduced eleven bills, among them three for im- 

121. Jbid., p. 1,016, Jannary 31, 1874. 

122. Jbid., p. 1,255, February 5, 1874. 

123. Jbid., p. 1,173, February 5, 1874; p. 1,825, February 26, 1874; 
p. 2,436, March 24, 1874; p. 3,564, May 4, 1874. 

124. IJbid., p. 60; 109; 113-14. 

125. Ibid., p. 2,195; 2,279-80; 2,455-57; 2,690-92. 

126. IJbid., p. 91. 

127. Ibid., p. 2,627. 

128. Jbid., p. 3,851. As bearing on his legal knowledge, his daugh- 
ter writes in 1930, “The City of New York employed him 
as an expert witness to fight railroad encroachments. He 
used to get large fees for his legal testimony, being consid- 
ered an authority on such matters.” 
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provements of the Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio 
Rivers; “ two in regard to a railroad in Utah; ™ one for the 
construction of a bridge at St. Louis, Missouri; “ and an- 
other for the construction of a bridge at Monroe, Louis- 
iana. ™“ Among other petitions he presented two from 
Pittsburgh in regard to improvements on the rivers, ™ and 
one for the repeal of the 10% reduction in tariff duties, 
which had been made in 1872. Against his protests the 
bill for a bridge at St. Louis was severely amended; ™ and 
nothing came of his work for his other bills. In keeping 
with his strong Republican party principles, when the fam- 
ous Force Bill in regard to federal supervision of elections 
came up at this session, Mr. Negley spoke in its advoca- 
cy.” But for a decade he was to be absent from the halls 
of Congress, and his first period of Congressional service 
came to an end with the expiration of the session in March 
1875. 

The retired general and ex-Congressman was for the 
next ten years a prominent citizen of Pittsburgh, mainly 
engaged in business but not without interest in other local 
matters. It was during this period that, in 1877, he served 
in command of local armed forces organized in Pittsburgh 
for the control of the mobs in the famous railroad riots. ™ 
According to one of the many accessible biographical sketch- 
es “ of General Negley, “In the early seventies, General 


131. Congressional Record, 43rd Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 70, December 


14, 1875. 
132. IJbid., p. 358, January 8, 1875. 
133. IJbid., p. 701, January 25, 1875. 
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135. IJbid., p. 567, January 18, 1875; p. 905, February 2, 1875. 
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137. Ibid., p. 702. 
138. IJbid., p. 1,742, February 24, 1874. 


139. The rioting in Pittsburgh began on Saturday, July 21, 1877, 
and was in full flame on Sunday. On Monday a meeting 
of citizens at the Chamber of Commerce called upon Gen- 
eral Negley for his cooperation, Pittsburgh Commercial Gaz- 
ette, July 21, 1877. A motion by Mr. Littell in the City 
Councils put him in control of the armories in the city, The 
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active the remainder of the week. His Veteran Reserve 
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end of the week. James A. Henderson, “The Railroad Riots 
in Pittsburgh,” W. Pa. Hist. Mag. XI (1928), 196. 
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Negley turned his attention to business affairs. He con- 
ceived and planned the Pittsburgh and Western railroad, 
was interested in the construction of the Nickel Plate rail- 
road and a smaller railroad in Ohio. Negley, O., through 
which one of his railroads runs, was named after him.” ™ 
In 1878, General Negley is listed in the Pittsburgh Direc- 
tory as “vice pres’t. Pitts. New Castle & Lake Erie R. R. 
Seventh Av. and Smithfield.” *’” In 1882, he is listed as 
“Pres’t. N. Y. P. & C. Ry. Co., Seventh Av. and Smith- 
field.” “* In addition, during the period from 1878 until 
1885, General Negley held the position of gas inspector in 
Pittsburgh. “ Assisting him in his railway enterprises 
during these years, was his son, James S. Negley Jr., who 
served as secretary for one of the railroads in which his 
father was interested. “ 


In 1884, General Negley was again elected to Congress. 
Almost his first activity in the first session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress was the introduction of bills for the im- 
provement of the Allegheny, Ohio and Monongahela 
Rivers. “* In April, he made a stout effort to secure by 
amendment an increase from $40,000 to $140,000 in the ap- 
propriation for improvement of the Allegheny River, but 
without success.“ In this Congress, in keeping with his 
military record, Congressman Negley was put on the Com- 


141. In obituary statement, Pittsburgh Post, August 8, _ The 
Pittsburgh and Western became a part of the B. & O a 
It was earlier called the Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake 
Erie R. R. The family tradition is that General Negley lost 
much money in railroad building. 

142. Directory ... . 1878-9, p. 471. According to Poor’s Man- 
ual of the Railroads of the United States for 1878-1879, H. 
V. & H. W. Poor, New York, 1878, p. 377, J. S. Negley was 
a director. The same publication for 1879, p. 391, lists him 
as “Vice-President”. But he is not listed in the company 
in 1880. Reorganization followed a foreclosure sale. 

143. Directory ... . 1882-83, p. 568. Poor’s Manual of Railroads 
of the United States for 1884, p. 354, mentions a new rail- 
road, the New York, Pittsburgh and Chicago Railway of 
which Jas. S. Negley was a director and “President” and 
J. S. Negley, Jr., Treasurer. General Negley held the same 
positions in 1885, but the road was absorbed by the Pitts- 
burgh, Marion and Chicago in 1886, and General Negley no 
longer appears on its official list. 

144. Consult the directories. 

145. Consult the directories. 

146. — Record, 49th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 475, January 
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mittee on Military Affairs.“ As in former sessions of 
Congress, Mr. Negley stands forth from the records, a 
champion of stalwart Republicanism and of the interests of 
his constituency. He presented a petition against the 
passage of the Morrison tariff bill “ and no less than nine 
petitions of window glass workers against the revision of 
the existing tariff.” His vote was regularly cast against 
any motion intended to facilitate revision of the existing 
tariff. “ In keeping with the Republican principle of the 
sacredness of private property, General Negley made a vig- 
orous but vain effort to secure federal compensation to 
James Mellinger of Pittsburgh for property which was de- 
stroyed in Nashville, Tennessee during the Civil War. ™ He 
also vigorously opposed a bill which would have taken over 
the works of the Monongahela Navigation Company at $20,- 
000, or less, “ and voted against a bill to forfeit land grants 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad. ™ For some reason which 
is not clear, General Negley made a long speech ™ against 
the Congressional bill for the relief of General Fitz John 
Porter from the charges made against him in 1862, and 
voted with the minority against the bill at the time of its 
passage. ™ 

But the two most notable aspects of the activity of 
Congressman Negley in this session are the accentuation of 
his interest in old soldiers and an interest in progressive 
social legislation. He introduced a bill to compensate the 
national Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Phoebus, 
Virginia, for losses due to a bank failure in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, ™ and finally secured the passage of the bill by the 
House of Representatives.“ And he introduced a bill con- 
stituting ten hours a day’s work for all conductors and driv- 
ers employed on the street railways in the District of Col- 
umbia. ™ 
148. Jbid., p. 538, January 7, 1886. 
149. Jbid., p. 2,879, March 15, 1886. 
150. IJbid., p. 6,593. 
151. E.g. ibid., p. 5,830, June 17, 1886. 
152. Ibid., p. 1,832-38, February 26, 1886. 
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155. Ibid., p. 1,458, February 15, 1886. 
156. Ibid., p. 1,625, February 18, 1886. 
157. Ibid., p. 731, January 18, 1886. 
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In the second session, Congressman Negley presented 
at least four petitions asking for the reduction or repeal of 
internal taxes.” He voted against measures bearing on 
tariff reduction." His old interests are seen in his bill per- 
mitting the construction of the Hotel Chamberlain at Fort- 
ress Monroe, Virginia, “ and his bill granting a right of 
way and other privileges to the Hampton and Old Point 
Railroad Company. ™ His interest in old soldiers was main- 
tained. “ But in line with his interest in reform, he pre- 
sented a petition “for national aid to common schools, from 
citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa.”, * and voted in favor of the 
bill for the establishment of a Department of Agriculture 
in the federal government. ™ 


But General Negley’s days in Congress were already 
numbered and coming to an end. In the nomination con- 
vention of 1886 he had been defeated by John Dalzell, ” 
who was elected from the Twenty-second District in No- 
vember ™ and continuously re-elected for the next quarter 
of a century. ™ 


On his retirement from Congress, General Negley ap- 
pears to have quickly given up residence in Pittsburgh. ™ 
In connection with his railroad interests, he seems to have 
organized the Railroad Supply Company and moved his 
headquarters to New York City.“ His home was made in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, from which he went daily to his of- 
fices in Liberty Street, New York. ” And in Plainfield, New 


160. Jbid., 2nd Sess., p. 597, January 12, 1887; p. 1,172, January 
29, 1887; p. 1,218, January 31, 1887. 

161. Jbid., p. 269, December 18, 1886. 

162. Ibid., p. 1,264. 

163. IJbid., p. 1822, February 16, 1887. 

164. Ibid., p. 611. 

165. Jbid., p. 792, January 19, .1887. 

166. Ibid., p. 542, January 11, 1887. 

167. I am informed by Mr. Robert Garland, who was present on 
the occasion that in his opinion this was the work of Chris- 
topher Magee. This information has been confirmed by 
others. 

168. Pittsburgh Daily Post, November 4, 1886. 

169. Congressional Record, passim. Also the testimony of Dr. 
William J. Holland of Pittsburgh. 
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of the Directory year closing with June 1, 1887. 
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Jersey, he died on August 7, 1901. ** The date is important, 
for on his splendid tombstone in the Allegheny Cemetery, 
it is erroneously inscribed that he “Died August 12, 1901.” 
Even tombstones do not seem to be absolutely reliable his- 
torical evidence. 


His body was brought back to Pittsburgh. The funeral 
services were conducted by Dr. William J. Holland, former- 
ly the pastor of the Bellefield Presbyterian Church, ™ and 
burial took place in the Negley family burial plot in the 
Allegheny Cemetery. 


In an obituary it is stated that “General Negley was a 
man of large physique, being six feet high and well built.” 
It is also said that “He was an indefatigable worker and 
carried to success everything he undertook.” ” It is the 
testimony of those who knew him well, *” that General Neg- 
ley was urbane, polite and gentlemanly, but affable and 
friendly; moderately well-to-do, but not rich; independent 
in spirit but loyal to his friends and constituents; and with- 
al a striking man in personal appearance. As an indication 
of his esteem among his contemporaries, it may be noted 
that “For fifteen years he was one of the managers of the 
National Home for Volunteers; he was president of the Na- 
tional Union League of America, and was active in Grand 
Army and other military organizations.” ™ 


General Negley was twice married. In 1848, he mar- 
ried Kate Losey by whom he had three sons, Clifford, James 
S., and George. If the date on the tombstone be accurate, 
his first wife died November 30, 1867. None of his three 
sons by his first wife survived General Negley. In mid- 
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dle life he married Grace Ashton, ” who was twenty-three 
years his junior, by whom he had three daughters, Grace, 
Edith, and Mabel. Of these daughters, Grace married Enoch 
S. Farson and had two sons, James Negley Farson and 
Enoch S. Farson. According to the inscription on the 
tombstone, his second wife survived him by a quarter of a 
century, dying July 1, 1927. His descendants still living 
no longer reside in Pittsburgh. But many collateral rela- 
tives continue to live in the old family neighborhood, some 
of whom yet remember one of their most distinguished 
members. And wherever his relatives may be, they have 
in General Negley’s record little for which to apologize, 
nothing which is inexplicable, and much of which to be 
proud. 


180. Ibid. 
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By Epwarp PARK ANDERSON 
(Continued) 


IV. 
Church Life 


The deep religious feeling that is associated with the 
founding of American communities and that played such an 
important role in their life during the nineteenth century, 
was not present in Pittsburgh for many years after its 
original settlement. The primary cause of the lack of 
formal religious organization was the fact that Pittsburgh 
was not settled by a group of emigrants, but grew up about 
a frontier outpost. For a time, the only settlers were men 
attracted by the opportunities for profits in trade. Fami- 
lies came, for the most part, singly, and felt no ties between 
themselves and their neighbors. Then, too, the earliest civil 
development came at a time when the enthusiasm of the 
Great Awakening had burned itself out or had been ex- 
tinguished by the unsettled conditions accompanying the 
Revolutionary War. 

Many of the settlers about Fort Pitt were, undoubted- 
ly, pious. But their piety was neither sufficiently wide- 
spread nor enthusiastic to bring about a church organiza- 
tion. Consequently, the ecclesiastical services held in the 
town prior to the last decade of the eighteenth century are 
of interest because they were the earliest rather than be- 
cause they had any relation to what came after them. 

The first religious rite performed at the confluence of 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela was the mass which 
was celebrated on April 17, 1754, by the chaplain of the 
French expedition that had just taken possession of the 
place.* The Forbes expedition also had a chaplain, a Pres- 
byterian by chance, who conducted a thanksgiving service 
after the expulsion of the French in 1758. After the de- 
parture of the army and the chaplain, there was no clergy- 
man in the community until the schoolmaster procured in 
1761 added the public reading of the Litany and Common 
Prayer to his duties. * Five years later a Reverend Mr. 
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McLagan spent some time in Pittsburgh preaching alter- 
nately in Scotch and English.* For twenty years after 
that, no congregation that had any continued existence was 
established and only occasionally did a visiting clergyman 
conduct services. 

In 1782, a German minister, the Reverend J. W. Weber, 
visited Pittsburgh and assembled the German inhabitants 
for worship. ‘ A congregation was formed, but neither a 
meeting house nor a regular minister was secured for al- 
most a decade. Meanwhile, the Redstone Presbytery of 
the Presbyterian Church sent Samuel Barr to care for the 
Presbyterians in Pittsburgh, ° where he was for some time 
the only clergyman. * He organized a congregation and, 
before the end of his four years’ residence, saw it erect the 
first church edifice in the town. Here worshipped the lead- 
ing men of the time—James Ross, later a United States 
Senator; Judge Addison, later chief justice of the state su- 
preme court; John Scull, editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette; 
Ebenezer Denny, later the city’s first mayor; and John Wil- 
kins, the leading merchant. ° 

The immediate cause for the erection of a church build- 
ing was Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s procuring from the 
Penns, who still owned land in the manor, grants of land 
for the Presbyterian, Episcopal, and German churches. 
Brackenridge realized that a church was necessary to the 
cultural progress of the town. He therefore sought a chart- 
er for a “Church of Pittsburgh,” defending his action on 
the grounds that all the people of the town interested in at- 
tending church were at that time sufficiently well served 
by one minister and that there were not enough people in 
the town to adequately support more than one church. * His 
suggestion was successfully resisted. Had he been able to 
put his plan into effect, Pittsburgh might have refrained 
from establishing more churches than it could support and 
might have set an example to all the Middle West, where 
many towns have had, and have, two or more churches in 
an unprosperous condition when one could flourish. 

The only church able to take advantage of its grant im- 
mediately was the Presbyterian which erected a small 
squared-timber building that was for several years the only 
church edifice in town. It did not prosper. After 1789, 
when the Reverend Barr departed, there were only occasion- 
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al services. The building was little used. And it was not 
until the spirit of the Kentucky Revival aroused the con- 
gregation, in 1802, to obtain Robert Steele as its pastor, 
that the continuous dominance of Presbyterianism in the 
city began. 

Meanwhile, however, congregations of several other de- 
nominations had become established. The first of these 
was the German Evangelical which had been organized in 
1782. Its first church was erected in 1794, ° the year in 
which Pittsburgh became a borough. Two years later, 
Methodism became fixed with the arrival of John Wren- 
shall, a merchant who had a license to preach. Barred from 
the unused meeting house of the Presbyterians, he conduct- 
ed services in the fort, then in private homes, and, for two 
years, was forced to preach in a nearby town. The Meth- 
odist congregation grew despite the hardships it encount- 
ered. Its strength was created and increased by three visits 
to Pittsburgh by Bishop Asbury who drew large crowds to 
hear him talk. ” 


Before the end of the century, an Episcopalian congre- 
gation had been organized and had, in 1797, secured as its 
clergyman, John Taylor who was probably the most color- 
ful character of this early period. Like his Presbyterian 
fellow, he had been born in Ireland and reared as a Presby- 
terian, and, like him also, taught at the Academy in addi- 
tion to performing his ecclesiastical duties, “ He profited 
from his skill in mathematics not only in teaching, but in 
calculating the local almanacs, with an accuracy that sur- 
prised people, and in lecturing on astronomy. About him 
was a spirit of adventure and a delightful confidence in his 
own ability. He was a public character. Everybody knew 
him and respected him, and, even after he had resigned 
from his position in the church, in 1817, affectionately re- 
ferred to him as Father Taylor. 


In contrast to the flavor of sophistication about Rev- 
erend Taylor, was the narrow nature of the Calvinistic con- 
gregations in the borough. According to tradition, the 
Presbyterian congregation, as a result of the Reverend 
Steele’s reading two lines of a stanza to be sung instead of 
the conventional one, split and formed the Second Presby- 
terian Church, erecting a new building partly from the pro- 
ceeds of a lottery. * The second theological disagreement 
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was of a more serious nature. The Reverend David Graham 
was, in 1811, brought before the court of the Reformed 
Church in North America on charges which even the long 
account of his trial does not make clear to the layman. ™ It 
seems that his sin lay in expressing too readily his rather 
free mind. Be that as it may, the decision of his judges 
was very unpopular, and Graham did not cease to preach 
despite the verdict against him. 

At the time of Graham’s trial, eight churches had be- 
come established in Pittsburgh, “ a number fully adequate 
to care for its population of three thousand. * Of these 
eight, five were incorporated and had places in which they 
met regularly—the two Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, and 
the German Evangelical which have been mentioned, and 
the Covenanter, a Presbyterian offshoot whose pastor, the 
Reverend H. J. Black, was later a professor ir the Universi- 
ty. The Roman Catholic, Methodist, and Anabaptist con- 
gregations were without meeting houses. 


There was little or no sectarian animosity. This was 
sufficiently curious to arouse the comment of a traveler, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that political feeling ran high. * 
All of the organized churches in the borough were, however, 
of fundamentally the same doctrines, Calvinistic in nature. 
The two Presbyterian and the Covenanter followed, of 
course, more or less directly in the steps of Calvin; the 
Lutheran was much the same in its spirit of strictness, and 
the Episcopalian minister had been a Presbyterian. Gener- 
ally strict standards of behavior prevailed, and the Sabbath 
was observed with a surprising degree of severity. 


After the slow start that religious activity had made 
in Pittsburgh, it progressed well. Nothing was unusual 
about the city’s religious life except that it was the first 
important city in the United States to have no religious dif- 
ficulties without special provision against such difficulties. 
Nothing marked Pittsburgh as a part of the West more 
than this fact. Calvinism predominated in it, but was not 
militant against other beliefs. The Calvinistic churches 
were increased in number in 1815 by the organization of a 
congregation of Seceders under the guidance of the Rev- 
erend Robert Bruce whose learning was to make him the 
head of the new University." The Roman Catholic church 
also prospered. The Roman Catholics had received the 
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ministrations of a priest for a few months in 1792.” After 
that time, however, they grew but little until Pittsburgh’s 
rise to industrial importance after the War of 1812, and 
until the beginning of the work on the western end of the . 
Pennsylvania Canal brought an influx of Irish and German 
laborers and mechanics to the city. A consequent growth 
in the number of Roman Catholics enabled them, in 1815, 
to erect their first church. ” Finding that a German as 
well as an English congregation had to be cared for, they 
began, in 1829, to erect a second church, Saint Paul’s, the 
largest church in the United States at that time, ” although 
the Roman Catholic population of Pittsburgh was compara- 
tively small. 

Other churches * arose until, at the end of the period 
under consideration, there were fifteen in the city, includ- 
ing three African, each with one or more auxiliary organi- 
zations. ™ 

The first of these auxiliary organizations was the sab- 
bath school founded by the Reverend Robert Steele of the 
First Presbyterian Church in 1801. * The purpose of this 
schoo] was to combine secular and religious instruction. 
Not only was it the first in Pittsburgh, but it was, perhaps, 
the first voluntarily taught Sunday school in the United 
States. Other such schools were organized in the city until, 
in 1819, there were ten. They formed an association in order 
to co-operate and to supply books at reduced prices.“ Ina 
sense, they were the first free schools in the city. 

The churches further extended their social work 
through the Humane Society, organized in 1813 by the Rev- 
erend Joseph Stockton, “to supply the wants of the hungry, 
the naked, and the aged—to administer comfort to the 
widow, the orphan, and the sick.” Its funds were derived 
from the admission fees and contributions of members and 
from the proceeds from “charity sermons” preached quar- 
terly for this purpose. Other contributions were collected 
by ward committees whose duty was to seek out those in 
need of assistance. * 

A third work promoted by the churches was the dis- 
tribution of Bibles free or at a nominal cost.” This was ac- 
complished through Bible societies. The first was organized 
in 1814 in the First Presbyterian Church. * Within ten 
years, it had distributed twenty-five hundred Bibles. * Three 
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more societies were organized.” The churches went afield 
in 1817 when the Presbyterian Synod of Pittsburgh organ- 
ized the Western Missionary Society to send missionaries 
to the Indians. ” 


The growing importance of church life in Pittsburgh 
was marked by the location there of two theological semi- 
naries which were founded in 1825. It is an error, perhaps, 
to say that these seminaries were in Pittsburgh, for both 
were located in Allegheny Town, but even then the two 
towns were closely related. The first seminary was that 
established by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church after it had decided that the seminary at Princeton 
could not adequately serve the West." The seminary was 
secured by Allegheny Town after a keen competition for it 
by towns along the Ohio. Until the first buildings were 
completed, classes were conducted in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh. The Western Theological Seminary, 
as it was called, had within a few years a student body of 
thirty, provided with excellent facilities for study. * It was 
well supported and survived without difficulty several very 
destructive fires. 


The theological seminary of the Associate Reformed, 
later the United Presbyterian, Church was founded in the 
same year, but began its operation in a less prosperous 
manner.” For a long time it occupied temporary quarters 
in the basement of a church, and not until 1880 were its 
first buildings completed. ™ 


The churches took a hand, indirectly, in secular educa- 
tion also, for the clergymen were the best educated men in 
the city and gave some of their time to teaching in the 
Academy and the University. The learning of the Presby- 
terian ministers was due to the high standards of their 
sect, but the other Protestant ministers and the one Roman 
Catholic priest were not behind in ability or education as 
has been seen in the roster of the first faculty of the Uni- 
versity, which was picked entirely from clergymen. The 
selection of the Reverend C. B. Maguire, a Roman Catholic, 
as professor of modern languages showed that the trustees 
of the University were as broad in their religious views as 
his position showed that they were broad in their educa- 
tional policy. 
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The churches, indeed, spread their influence over all 
fields of intellectual life. It was not a theocratic control, 
for no force was connected with it, but the leading men of 
the city were church members who had, in common with 
everyone, a sort of middle-class piety. And in the schools 
clergymen formed the minds of youths and instilled, not 
from any set purpose, the puritan attitude toward the 
theater, literature, and art. 

The prevailing Calvinistic spirit and the learning of the 
clergymen were the two outstanding features of the church 
life of the city. It has been said that the dominant Pres- 
byterian spirit in Pittsburgh puts into every clergyman, no 
matter of what faith or from what section he may be, a 
conservatism from which he cannot escape. * This was 
true almost from the beginning. From the same Calvin- 
istic root whence came the strict observance of the Sabbath, 
came the opposition to the theater and, later, to certain 
pieces of art. It was an attitude that commenced, not as 
a prohibition, but as a sort of neglect, a neglect that in time 
became rather sacred and, among so many, prohibitory. 

In every-day business life, religion did not greatly in- 
terfere, for there the citizens were on solid ground, but in 
the more uncertain region of intellectual cultivation, they 
walked as they had been told. 
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Literature 


The public institutions for the advancement of learn- 
ing and morals, the school and the church, could benefit 
their patrons comparatively little if no facilities for person- 
al development were available. It is by reading that this 
individual development is usually brought about, and as 
books are the steps by which the seeker after knowledge or 
mental recreation progresses, so are they also the tracks by 
which his historian traces where he was going intellectually. 
The tastes that had been acquired or were being developed 
by some early Pittsburgher may, therefore, be surmised in 
part from the books in their libraries. The literary tastes 
of the city as a whole may be conjectured from the boo':s 
that were offered in the bookstores and from the books for 
which there was sufficient demand to justify local publica- 
tion. A final indication of the tastes and culture of the 
city’s inhabitans is found in the literature produced in it. 

Post-Revolutionary Pittsburgh was a town in which, as 
a town, literature was almost unknown. The Bible and 
possibly the almanac were the only printed matter upon 
which those who could read had an oppprtunity to use their 
knowledge. Some of the more prosperous settlers had, un- 
doubtedly, brought with them small libraries.* Merchants 
offered Bibles and primers along with drygoods.* And the 
printers of the newspaper, feeling themselves to be the ap- 
propriate venders of the products of their art, since there 
was no store devoted to selling books, kept a limited supply 
of spelling-books and catechisms, * and later added copies of 
the state laws enacted between 1775 and the Revolution, an 
account of a journey from Philadelphia to New York, and a 
few books for learners of the French language ‘—signifying 
some local interest in legal matters, travel, and linguistic ac- 
complishment. 

The rather up-to-date nature of the libraries of three 
gentlemen of the town may be inferred from their adver- 
tisements for the return of borrowed books. These strayed 
volumes included Sterne’s works, “elegantly bound and 
gilt,” a volume of Pope’s works, * the lectures of Adam 
Ferguson, * a Scotch philosopher, and Richardson’s Sir 
Charles Grandison. The owner of the latter work must have 
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had an interest in scientific matters, for his losses also in- 
cluded Euclid’s Elements, Haway’s Mensuration, and Gib- 
bon’s Surveying. ' 

But all who wished to read were not able to own books. 
As early as 1788, therefore, John Boyd, who had become 
Scull’s partner in publishing the Gazette , attempted to es- 
tablish a circulating library. It was to have contained five 
hundred volumes, and was to have carried all the new Amer- 
ican publications, including magazines, and all political or 
other pamphlets published in or interesting to the State of 
Pennsylvania. ° Boyd’s death by suicide a week after his 
announcement may have been either the cause or the result 
of the failure of his undertaking. 

No library was established. Nor did bookselling flour- 
ish. A merchant who advertised, along with a good horse, 
books “to the extent of many hundred volumes on divinity, 
history, voyages, etc.” ° finally called in the books that he 
had lent, and auctioned off his stock.” Four years later, 
the printers of the Gazette disposed of their stock of books 
also “ and left the town without a bookseller. Outside firms 
were willing, however, to care for orders for books, and 
Baltimore “ and Philadelphia “ stores advertised complete 
selections of books in all fields of literature. 

Once more Hugh Henry Brackenridge, the patron of 
Pittsburgh’s cultural interests, came to her aid and induced 
a kinsman, John Gilkison, to settle there and to open a book 
store. The selection that he offered was chiefly of text 
books, but he had also books of “general instruction and 
amusement” that could be bought or borrowed. “ Gilkison 
was evidently not the man to make bookselling a successful 
business, for he was more of a scholar than a merchant. 
Consequently, Brackenridge sought a successor to him, and, 
fortunately, hit upon Zadoc Cramer. 

Thus was brought to Pittsburgh the man who more 
than any other fostered and guided its literary activity 
during the fifteen years that he lived there and for a decade 
after his death. Cramer was a native of New Jersey who 
had come west at an early age, apprenticing to a book-bind- 
er in Washington, Pennsylvania, whence he came to Pitts- 
burgh.“ In the summer of 1800, he announced the open- 
ing of his bookstore in an advertisement that was large for 
the times, but not large enough for him to enumerate the 
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eight hundred titles that he had in stock; so he named only 
the twenty-three categories of literary production repre- 
sented. His special care was to remedy the lack of classical 
authors which hindered the work of the academies. * 


A year later, he, realizing the need as Boyd had done, 
set about establishing a circulating library.“ Like every- 
thing to which Cramer turned his hand, it was successful. 
The privilege of using the library cost five dollars a year. 
The library was open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days from nine until one o’clock and from two until six. 
This pioneer venture led the way for other circulating 
libraries and, finally, when Cramer was no longer able to at- 
tend to it, merged with one of them, the Pittsburgh Perma- 
nent Library, in 1814. ¥ The cost for membership in this 
library was ten dollars per year. Although comparatively 
well patronized, it made no astounding progress. In 1816, 
after three years’ existence, it had received one thousand 
and forty dollars in membership fees. The books purchased 
with this money and those contributed by subscribers 
amounted to perhaps two thousand, most of them well 
chosen. They were kept in a room of the court house. ” 
This seems to have been a laudable growth; yet it must be 
remembered that private libraries in the East, in more than 
one instance, surpassed it in size. That men of a frontier 
town with no background of learning had made this library 
grow is, however, remarkable. 


Two other circulating libraries had short existences 
during the second decade of the century, ” and, in 1823, was 
founded the first free public library. " This was the Ap- 
prentice Library, maintained for the exclusive use of ap- 
prentice boys in the mills and factories. After several 
years of successful operation, * it, as its predecessors, pass- 
ed out of existence. A more permanent eirculating library 
was organized in 1835 under the name of The Mercantile 
Library Association. * Under various names, it survived 
until after the Civil War. 

From the establishment of the first circulating library 
by Cramer, the city was never long without a source from 
which those who were without books might borrow them, if 
they were able to pay the fees of the library. The circulat- 
ing libraries usually kept on hand also some of the leading 
magazines, both English and American. These grew so in 
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number that one of the booksellers established, in 1833, a 
“literary reading room” where some twelve American and 
fifteen English periodicals might be perused in a well-light- 
ed and well-ventilated room that was open until ten o’clock 
in the evening. * It was many years, before the city had 
free public libraries. 


* * bd 


While public collections of literature were growing, 
private libraries were also improving, as was natural when 
the city began to become settled enough to have more lei- 
sure. A visitor in 1808 was offered the use of their “ju- 
diciously selected libraries” by two different men. * What 
a judiciously selected library was is hard to ascertain. The 
term might well be applied to that of Henry Marie Brack- 
enridge who tells here and there in his Recollections the 
books that he read. When studying in a law office in But- 
ler, Pennsylvania, he carried with him as lighter reading 
Shakespeare, Plutarch’s Lives, Dacier’s Horace, Pope’s 
Homer, Voltaire’s Henriade, Ossian, and the Travels of An- 
acharsis. ™ After his return to Pittsburgh, he devoted his 
time to the leading eighteenth-century English historians, 
reading Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, some of Hume, and also Marshall’s Life of Washington. 
Although he read from Voltaire, D’Alembert, Hume, Mira- 
beau, Volney, and Tom Paine, he did not like their works 
and decided—perhaps Pittsburgh Presbyterianism had 
cramped the liberal spirit that he should have inherited 
from his father—to read no more of them, ” preferring, in- 
stead, Grotius’s On the Christian Religion, Locke’s On Chris- 
tianity, and Paley’s Evidences. While traveling in Louisiana 
in 1809, he read several travelers’ accounts of the West, 
and “many French, English, and American works,” among 
them Malthus’s Essay on the Principles of Population which 
he believed opened a new vista in political economy, “al- 
though the greater part is little more than the expansion of 
one of those pregnant hints of Dr. Franklin.” *™ Malthus’s 
book was published in 1798. In 1809, Brackenridge, who 
was among the best read men of his time, considered it a 
new work. From this fact, it may be surmised that it took 
a book about a decade to cross the Atlantic and penetrate 
to the frontier. 
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Brackenridge was an exceptional man in early Pitts- 
burgh, and, even had he not left a more complete record of 
himself than did any of his contemporaries, it would have 
been suspected that his reading was broad. Since records 
of what others read are not to be had, rather scanty evi- 
dence must be depended upon in estimating the general 
trend of literary taste. Cramer’s bookstore had, under var- 
ious names, a continuous existence and at least ten other 
bookstores were established during the period under con- 
sideration. From their advertisements, which became 
quite numerous in later years, some conjecture may be 
made as to what was offered. 

A careful perusal of these advertisements shows, and is 
confirmed by at least one contemporary, * that serious works, 
especially theological treatises, were most numerous on the 
shelves of the booksellers. Non-fiction writings, including 
practical scientific works and accounts of contemporary 
celebrities, were always in stock. These, of course, were ac- 
companied by text books for the local schools. Translations 
of the classics, as well as the originals, were used for both 
study and recreation. Only one title of a drama, Lillo’s 
George Barnwell, was advertised. The state laws were of- 
fered frequently. 

Fiction was confined to the circulating libraries for the 
most part, especially in the early years. Before the end of 
the period, however, a complete assortment of fiction was 
for sale. The most popular writer was, perhaps, Robert 
Burns, whose works in various editions were almost con- 
tinuously advertised. This was probably a result of the 
large Scotch element in the population. Scott’s novels were 
usually received within a year after their publication, and 
the writings of Cooper and Irving, of course, reached the 
town more quickly. 

More popular fiction was found in the libraries. Charles 
Brockton Brown’s Edgar Huntly and Arthur Mervin were in 
the library in 1801. * Some of the other titles suggest senti- 
mental contents—such were Julia and the Baron, Sailor Boy, 
Nocturnal Visit, and Spirit of the Castille. The same collec- 
tion contained, however, Plutarch’s Lives, The Spectator, in 
eight volumes, The Vicar of Wakefield, and Gil Blas. 


As the century advanced, and especially when the War 
of 1812 and later the Canal brought Pittsburgh into closer 
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communication with the Atlantic seaboard, the quantity 
and variety of the stocks of the local booksellers greatly 
increased, and they were apt to have a supply of books near- 
ly as up-to-date as had the stores of the eastern cities. One 
Philadelphian publisher, John I. Kay and Company, had a 
branch in Pittsburgh as early as 1831. Besides this direct 
connection with the seaboard, newspapers and magazines, 
both from all America and from Great Britain, kept intel- 
lectual Pittsburgh abreast of the times. It seems safe to 
say, therefore, that anyone with an interest in any field of 
literature could satisfy it almost as easily in Pittsburgh as 
in Philadelphia or Boston. And they did. At the end of 
our period, Pittsburgh was a real city and had a group of 
men and women who were really well-educated and well- 


read. 
* * a 


Some publishing was done in Pittsburgh, and, since 
local publishing came only in answer to a demand larger 
than usual, a consideration of the books reproduced there 
throws some light on the tastes of the inhabitants. Belles 
lettres formed but a small part of the city’s publishing. Yet 
the first book published there was a part of one of the first 
sustained works of fiction attempted by an American. This 
was the third volume of Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s Mod- 
ern Chivalry. It came from the press of the publishers of 
the Gazette in 1793, and was the first book published west 
of the Alleghenies. The same publishers had been print- 
ing an almanac for several years, but almanac publishing 
did not become important until Zadoc Cramer stepped into 
the field in 1801. At the same time he announced the pub- 
lication of a spelling book.“ Thus he began his valuable 
service of supplying elementary text books. Formerly, 
transportation over the mountains had made such books 
expensive and inaccessible to many. 

A year later, “ Cramer announced a publication that 
was to make him famous throughout the valley of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi and wherever the stories of western 
travelers were read." On March 7, 1802, the first Navigator 
was put on sale.“ This book embodied an original idea of 
Cramer who, seeing emigrants set forth upon the rivers, 
fearful of their dangers and mysteries, realized the need of 
a printed guide, and, with various travelers’ accounts as 
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sources of information, compiled directions for navigating 
the Allegheny, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, accom- 
panying them with detailed maps printed from woodcuts. 
It is an interesting coincidence that, in the same year with | 
Cramer’s Navigator, appeared Nathaniel Bowditch’s New 
American Practical Navigator, published in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, with directions for navigation of the Atlan- 
tic. The latter was a more scientific work, but scarcely 
more practical than the former. 


The Navigator grew in accuracy and content in its al- 
most yearly editions. That of 1814, the last under Cramer’s 
personal supervision, contained three hundred and sixty 
pages in which were inserted a great deal of local history. 
Afterwards, it dwindled in size until its publication was dis- 
continued in 1824. 

Meanwhile, Cramer was publishing other books. In 
1804, he printed The Youth’s Gazetteer, “intended to incite 
a taste in youth for studying geography.” “ Three years 
later, he undertook and successfully completed his most am- 
bitious publication, A Dictionary of the Bible by the Rever- 
end John Brown of Haddington, Scotland, “a bold attempi 
when we consider the state of typography in this part of 
the country at that period.” “ It was in two octavo volumes, 
printed on excellent paper in double columns of fine type 
with marginal and dividing lines. The two volumes con- 
tained more than thirteen hundred pages and each volume 
had twelve elaborate steel engravings. Altogether, it was 
a surprisingly good production. 

In 1810, Cramer brought forth the edition of F. Cum- 
ing’s Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, a work that 
compares favorably with similar works produced in the 
East. This was one of the very few first editions issued in 
Pittsburgh. Other publishing was usually reprints from 
editions originally published elsewhere. The variety of the 
works issued is shown in a partial ennumeration: in 1811, 
Joseph Scott’s Geographical Dictionary of the United States, * 
with a map, probably based upon an edition published in 
Philadelphia; in 1812, John Imison’s Elements of Science and 
Art, * an introduction to the study of physics and chemistry, 
reprinted from the latest London edition; a Catechism of 
Nature by Dr. Martinet of Zutphen, translated, for the use 
of children; a Life of General Putnam with a biographical 
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sketch of General Wayne, and The Vicar of Wakefield. In 
1813, Cramer announced his publication of three of Lind- 
ley Murray’s elementary texts, The Introduction to the Eng- 
lish Reader, The English Reader, and The Child’s Library. “ 
In the next year, local writing and local publication were 
combined in Henry Marie Brackenridge’s Views of Louis- 
tana. “ 

Cramer practically monopolized the little publishing 
that was done. One book, however, the Observations of 
Congressman William Findley upon the Reverend S. B. 
Wylie’s Two Sons of Oil, was published by another firm in 
1812.“ In a stout volume, this statesman defended the 
separation of church and state with a wealth of Biblical 
references. Thereafter, as a result of the disturbances of 
the War of 1812 and of Cramer’s death, no publishing took 
place for several years. Then, in 1818, the Reverend Joseph 
Stockton’s Western Calculator, “a new and compendious sys- 
tem of practical arithmetic,” appeared. “ In this same 
year, an edition of Scott’s Rob Roy was printed in Pitts- 
burgh in two volumes and in a common and a fine edition. “ 

As communication with Philadelphia improved, local 
publication became less and less. In 1824 The Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of John Calvin with a History of the 
Reformation by John Mackenzie was reproduced, “ probably 
because the strength of Presbyterianism in the city made 
it popular. Henry Marie Brackenridge’s Recollections of 
Persons and Places in the West was published in 1834. 

It may be seen from these examples that in most in- 
stances the publishing done in early Pittsburgh was one of 
three kinds: it either supplied practical books, such as text 
books, that otherwise could have been procured only by 
transportation over the mountains; or it was in answer to 
a demand for a book sufficiently great to make its repro- 
duction profitable, especially if it were an English work ur- 
protected by copyright; or it was the work of a local author 
whose chief merit was that he was local. While the amount 
of publishing was, comparatively, much greater than im 
later years when the industry became concentrated in the 
East, it was never great. No piece of literature that be- 
came nationally known was originally published in Pitts- 
burgh except Modern Chivalry. And no intellectual header 
in Pittsburgh waited for the local publication of a well- 
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known book. Yet local publication did bring to many peo- 
ple books that they might never otherwise have had. 
oa * 7 


Many inhabitants of the city and of the surrounding 
countryside found a large part of their reading in almanacs 
and in almanacs published in Pittsburgh. The printing of 
almanacs, like so many other enterprises, may be traced to 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge who suggested it to the printers 
of the Gazette as a means of enlarging their meager prof- 
ts.“ Asa result of his suggestion, the first almanac, that 
for 1787, was announced within three months after the 
first issue of the newspaper.“ The earliest copy preserved 
is for the following year.“ Although of good typography 
of a good quality, it had few of the attractions that later 
almanacs were to have. Yet, on the whole, it was a very 
practical pamphlet and served the varied interests of its 
readers who may have been anywhere in the Ohio Valley. 

Zadoc Cramer entered the almanac field soon after his 
arrival with an almanac for 1801.“ His almanac for 1802, 
the earliest preserved, was an improvement upon that issued 
by the Gazette in content if not in appearance. * It con- 
tained, in addition to the tables of calculation, a poetical 
description of a country school, a story, Peter the Wild Boy: 
a description of Pittsburgh, its schools, churches, and manu- 
facturing enterprises, for Cramer was ever zealous in civic 
advertising: and, finally, the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Cramer had only started, however. He made a great 
advance when he issued his Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack 
in 1804." Thereafter, he published two almanacs, the 
“magazine” and the “common.” After 1805, the almanacs 
were calculated for the exact meridian and parallel of Pitts- 
burgh by John Taylor, the Episcopalian minister. 

No other souvenirs of the times are so interesting in 
themselves or so filled with the life of the people as the 
copies of the Pittsburgh Magazine Almanac. The newspapers 
furnish a step by step account of the events that took place, 
but with one of these almanacs before him, one can peer 
into the life of the ordinary man through the pages of a 
book that he had by him for a whole year, a book that, in 
the absence of other reading matter, did a great deal to 
fashion his ideas and to mould his knowledge. The issue 
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of 1807 is typical.“ It was divided into two parts. The first 
contained, after an explanation of the signs, a poem, Few 
Happy Matches, by Dr. Watts; then two fragments of 
Shakespeare; under each of the twelve months’ calculations 
was placed a proverb; there followed three pages of a let- 
ter from a father to his son on the choice of a wife, then, 
of equal length, a father’s advice to his daughter; a report 
of a farcical trial; a letter telling of an archaeological dis- 
covery in Dantzig, Prussia, and of another near Cincinnati; 
three pages of medical remedies; distribution of the militia 
of the United States; commerce of the United States; a 
table of the rate of exchange of foreign and state curren- 
cies; a page of unusual facts; two pages of schedules of the 
dates on which met the courts in Pennsylvania; post office 
information; a table of distances to nearby places; a table 
of foreign coins; a table for computing interest at six per- 
cent; and an advertisement for subscriptions for the publi- 
cation of Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible. Part two was 
wholly for entertainment. It began with an account of the 
self-immolation of the widows of the late regent of Tan- 
jore; then followed an account of an infernal machine de- 
signed to destroy Bonaparte; an account of Bonaparte and 
his wife (taken from the London Monthly Magazine, which 
had taken it from the Boston Monthly Anthology); letters 
of Jefferson and Stark; Lord Littleton’s Dream, a story; A 
Tour of the Red, Black, and Washita Rivers; The Great Con- 
cerns of the World, by Franklin; an explanation of the 
motto; an account of the manufactures of Pittsburgh; a list 
of eight slave sales taken from one Charleston paper, head- 
ed “Mourn! Humanity, Mourn!” (taken from a Baltimore 
paper) ; and, finally, a list of deaths and marriages—the 
only such record kept in the city. Thus its sixty pages 
were filled. 


The contents of some of the other issues are interest- 
ing. Beginning in 1808, a chronological table of historical 
events from the creation of the world was continued from 
year to year. In modern magazine fashion, articles were 
continued from number to number and one ran throughout 
twelve years. Readers had to wait a year for answers to 
mathematical connundrums. Franklin’s Way to Wealth 
was inserted in 1811 and 1825; the hatchet story from 
Weems’ Life of Washington appeared in 1811; the story of 
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William Tell also found a place. The issue of 1829 devoted 
sixteen of its seventy pages to the Constitution, which was 
again inserted in 1821. The almanac of 1822 had the long- 
est piece of fiction, Blind Allan, an eight-page story. In 
1828, an illustration of the signs of the zodiac was included 
for the first time, and the same number contained Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. 

The people were reading, therefore, pieces of literature 
that were, in some instances, almost or quite classical, in 
some instances, trash, and, in some instances, informatory. 
Here they found things to think about and to talk about, 
and, here, no doubt, they found the foundation for many of 
their ideals as well as their ideas. The circulation of the 
almanac was chiefly rural if the statement of the editor is 
correct that it found its way into twenty-thousand homes ™ 
at a time when Pittsburgh contained only six hundred 
dwelling houses. “ 

Cramer’s almanacs continued to be published as late 
as 1832, * and perhaps later. The “common” or Pittsburgh 
Almanack contained the same calculations and some of the 
same literature as the “magazine,” and was of about half 
as many pages. The Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack was one 
product of the Pittsburgh of this period that compares fav- 
orably with similar work done in the East. The famous 
Farmer’s Almanack of R. B. Thomas was scarcely its super- 
ior. Of course, neither the contents or the plan of Cramer’s 
almanacs were original with him. The important thing is 
that he was giving his patrons a work of a very high quality. 

It is well to mention that at least two other almanacs 
were issued during this period. In 1813, Patterson and 
Hopkins published The Honest Man’s Almanack, with a title 
page that declared that “This almanack contains nothing to 
encourage the evil practices of liars, drunkards, rogues, lazy 
fellows, infidels, tories, cowards, bad husbands, and old 
bachelors.” “ The same firm also issued The Pittsburgh 
Town and Country Almanack for Rogues and Honest Folks. ” 

J e co 


In addition to almanacs, there was some periodical 
literature produced in the city. The first periodical of 
which there is any knowledge was, in fact and name, The 
Pioneer. It was projected, in December, 1811, by the Rev- 
erend David Graham who had in that same year been in 
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difficulty with his church. He requested men of literary 
ability or inclination to make contributions of their writ- 
ing.“ Contributions must have been slow in arriving, how- 
ever, for the first appearance of The Pioneer was delayed. 
Intended as a weekly, it was issued irregularly during the 
one year of its existence. But, if it was irregular, it was 
also excellent. It was about eight and a half by five inches 
in size, and of excellent paper and typography.” The con- 
tents were rather ponderously but correctly written, and 
treated of things academic as may be seen from the essays 
included in one issue. This issue had articles on the origin 
and progress of periodical essay writing, on the selections 
in the English language for the use of schools, on the ne- 
cessity and utility of literary acquisitions to a preacher of 
the gospel, on earthquakes, on the art of reading, and on 
the studies of the ancient classics. Contributions to this 
serious and learned magazine were unsigned, which is a 
pity, for it would be interesting to know the names of the 
men, probably ministers all, who had sufficient interest in 
literature to make possible such a work. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional college commencement program, there 
is no other evidence of a critical literary spirit in the city. 

Zadoc Cramer had his hand in the publication of per- 
iodicals also. Here his practical nature did not show to ad- 
vantage, for his magazine differed too little from an al- 
manac. The Western Gleaner, ® as it was called, was issued 
in 1813. It was intended to be useful, primarily, but it also 
promised entertainment, criticism of American literature, 
and translations from the French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, reflecting the anti-British feeling inspired by the 
war. Unfortunately, the editor permitted things practical 
to take up most of his publication. 

Other periodicals had brief periods of existence. Most 
successful of all was the Hesperus and Western Miscellany, 
edited by N. Ruggles Smith in 1828. It was a bi-weekly, 
containing eight pages of three columns each, printed on a 
paper scarcely superior to newsprint. It had subscribers 
scattered all over the East. The bulk of its pages were filled 
with essays on chemistry, botany, mineralogy, or other 
sciences treated in an amateur manner. There was an oc- 
casional tale and usually a page of original verse. Most of 
its contributors, men and women, were known as the Hes- 
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perian Society. They signed their work with Latin pseu- 
donyms. The Hesperus was a surprisingly good periodical, 
and it is strange that its publication did not continue long- 
er. In 1829, it was succeeded temporarily by the Bee Hive, 
an almost identical production which was not.long lived. — 

A third periodical, The Masonic Souvenir, had appeared 
in 1828. It was a weekly quarto devoted to literature, 
science, and the arts. Its appearance, according to the 
editor of the Hesperus, was neat and its contents useful and 
entertaining. “ 

The last periodical to appear, or, rather, to be announc- 
ed, for there is no proof of its appearance, was the Pitts- 
burgh Mirror, a literary periodical that was to begin its 
career in June of 1834. “ The editor in his prospectus 
gave the feelings with which he set about his work: 


It has often been remarked, at home and abroad, as very 
singular, that a city so old as Pittsburgh, and possessing so 
much intelligence as it undoubtedly does, should be entirely 
destitute of a Journal devoted to a taste for Literary Pursuits 
among its citizens. Attempts have more than once been made 
to supply this deficiency, but, from some cause or other, they 
have always proved abortive, 


Such was the opinion of a contemporary. Looking back, 
it seems remarkable that anyone could have expected suc- 
cess for a magazine that had to depend for both its contents 
and its subscribers upon local talent and local appreciation. 
The attempt to found such magazines, however, indicates 
that on the part of some there was a desire, and perhaps 
ability, to do something in a literary way. They were 
handicapped by not having an interested public behind them, 
and they were helpless among a community whose chief in- 
terest was commerce or industry. 
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Captain Samuel A. Craig’s Memoirs of Civil 
War and Reconstruction 
PART III. 


August 23rd. “ Arrived at Alexandria Saturday eve and 
on Monday morning, we took train for Manasses Junction, 
where Captain Steck, of G Co., told me Co’s B and C were 
guarding the railroad, and where I finally arrived. 

August 25th, 1862. Found Lt. W. S. Barr, and about 
80 or 85 men of Co’s. B and G had quarters in a big barn, 
probably 100 to 150 yards east of the railroad station. I 
got very slightly acquainted with the situation here, before 
I unexpectedly found great need for thorough grasping of 
everything in connection with it. Lt. Barr was not in a 
situation to have given it. I saw around only the few 
houses, a sutler or some kind of store, a small depot, freight 
house and a few scattered, common looking buildings, one 
story and one or two rooms. There were a few soldiers 
there, besides those named of our regiment but how many 
and their duties I did not learn. I understood they were 
Lt. James, three pieces of artillery and about thirty-five 
infantrymen of the 87th New York. 

New York. I was commissioned by Governor 
Curtin, Captain of Company B, 105th Regiment, for cour- 
age and efficient service in battle, about this time. 

August 26th, 1862. While at evening meal, at a board- 
ing house, just before dark, I heard a train or engine and 
tender came, and a report that it had been fired upon; I 
hastened to the depot to see the Engineer, who was about 
to leave for Alexandria; he told me they had been fired 
upon down the road, towards or beyond Bristol Station. He 
could not tell by whom or the number, but supposed them 
to be bush whackers or guerrillas. I immediately sent to 
Lt. Barr and saw Lt. James. Told him I would place my 
eighty men on the two western entering roads behind old 
cars, chimneys, or any chance for defense against cavalry 
I could find and he agreed to place his three pieces of the 
battery on the approaching roads west and north. Sent for 
our men and a request for Lt. Barr again. I placed the 
men at once as I thought it could best be done, with the 
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knowledge we had, and awaited developments. I sent Ser- 
geant Kelso with two or three men down the west road, as 
vidette guard, to give us warning of any enemy’s approach. 
About ten o’clock there was heard firing, rather westward 
of us. Nearly half an hour later there was a shot or two 
about where Kelso had been sent, and it was followed by 
the approaching noise of galloping horses and rattling 
sabres; not acting as though they were attacking us but 
seeming, rather, in confusion. I ran out in front among 
them, trying to find out who or what they were and finally 
got close enough to one horseman to seize his bridle and 
question him. All I got out of him was an apparently 
frightened—“The pickets! the pickets!” They rattled 
about in our front in the dark and I saw no more of them; 
they must have gone to the rear of us. Sergeant Kelso 
came to me and reported—“I think likely I (or we) killed 
one of our own men!” and explained that “he had halted 
those cavalrymen when they came rushing right at us; they 
didn’t and wouldn’t stop but came on and I (or we) fired 
and one dropped.” I told him he had done just right, 
couldn’t have done otherwise under the circumstances. 
Later, about midnight, there was too loud talking about one 
of the guns of Lt. James’ men, to the front and right of me 
and I went out to ask them to keep quiet and not, by their 
noisy talk, give our position away, when expecting an at- 
tack. I had gone but five minutes and not over three rods 
and was returning, when suddenly, out of the darkness, 
came the flash, noise and bullets of, I judged, a pretty 
large force. It was certainly not horsemen—no warning 
noise of any kind. Our men soon returned their fire. Then 
silence; then they came on with the old “rebel yell”! Again 
our boys gave them our best, but they were so close that 
our artillery only got in about two or three shots apiece, 
when, in overwhelming numbers, they were right among us 
in the darkness. Later we learned it was two regiments 
of Gen. Jackson’s troops. In the short fight they killed 
three of my men, Amos Coup, Andrew Taylor and Andrew 
Cochran, and shot me through the right wrist, captured half 
my men and myself, the three artillery pieces, Lt. James, 
and I don’t know how many of his squad. About forty of 
my men escaped in the darkness and returned to Alex- 
andria. Lt. Barr, not having been seen, was among the es- 
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caped. They captured about forty, who were soon after 
parolled (because they couldn’t hold them, having met our 
army coming back from Culpepper) and sent to Annapolis 
and later exchanged. Next morning, when daylight dawn- 
ed, we were among a good sized portion of Jackson’s corps— 
all was confusion—large crowds of Confederate soldiers all 
about. Iwas under several guards and was marched by the 
main road, about two or three miles, said to be towards 
Richmond, where they were intending to take me, and with 
me hundreds of slaves they had among them, probably es- 
caped ones. These were men and women, most of them 
loaded with their personal belongings, especially bedding 
and clothing. My guards kept me going and if I was slow, 
punched me from behind with the bayonet. We met regi- 
ment after regiment, probably the larger part of the same 
corps (Jackson’s) who had come around by our army (out 
towards Culpepper) under Gen. Pope, to capture the con- 
siderable stores at Manasses. I took it that some of the 
army officers on horseback, leading these troops, took some 
enjoyment at jibing at me, a wounded prisoner, among all 
that crowd of slaves they were returning! One, at least, 
called out loudly to my keepers, while a negress’ baby was 
crying, “Guard, make that ‘Yankee’ son-of-a-b carry that 
nigger’s baby for her!” Remember I had my broken arm 
in a sling and was not yet strong, having returned from my 
other wounds before altogether robust and was really weak 
and tired, marching and standing around, under guard. 
They finally put me on a captured horse, but after going a 
few miles, a fight having been had with our men at Bristol 
Station, they returned with me to Manasses. Here, for 
part of a day, I was laid upon a bed in a log house with 
about forty Confederate wounded. They must have been 
wounded in our fight by our party. The Surgeon attend- 
ing them wanted to cut my hand off above the wound on the 
wrist, but I objected. (This musket ball had caught on my 
coat sleeve while my hand was swinging forward, bringing 
my arm against my belt with such force I had thought I 
was shot in the stomach, but soon the warm blood running 
down my fingers led me to see that it was the wrist; the 
blow had been so forcible on the stomach that I had first 
felt there to find the wound.) I had the wrist on a piece 
or sliver-from a rail, and tied up ina sling, made of my 
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handkerchief, and the wrist, with the wrist bones at the 
joint broken, had become by this time very painful and 
swollen. Soon I was taken, next morning, up to Manasses 
Junction, under guard, and there saw great multitudes of 
Confederate soldiers scattered about—some were upon the 
captured cars, getting “Yankee” caps, sutler stores, cakes, 
etc., seemingly enjoying themselves greatly. A couple of 
Confederate soldiers noticing my sword (it was a new one 
just bought in Alexandria) demanded that I hand it over. 
I was sitting on the ground, the guard about me. I didn’t 
give it up and one of them came and wrenched it, by a twist, 
out of my left hand. Of course I know it was captured 
property but didn’t like this man’s way and having been 
permitted by the Officer of the guard to keep it thus far, 
resented his apparent desire to possess it for himself. 
Here I noticed Lt. James, of the Artillery, who had 
been captured with me, among these rebs. He sidled over 
close, making a sign to me not to recognize him, saying, 
“I’m a Surgeon, taking care of the wounded; lie down and 
I'll be here shortly and take care of you”. He was shaved, 
his epaulettes of rank gone, only a red cord down his pants 
(this was the color for artillery—he told me later they 
didn’t know Union Surgeons’ cord on pants were green). I 
lay down and soon he came around with a donkey and an 
old fashioned low two-wheeled cart, with its two forked 
back-end arms for rolling up freight, and said—“Get on 
this, I’m taking wounded to the hospital!” I got on and 
lay down as he directed. He took me away up above and 
east of the village on an elevated place where there was 
quite a large tent with other wounded Confederates and 
more Union men, whispering to me, “Keep down, don’t get 
up, we'll carry you in!” I could walk but I well understood 
his ruse and was very thankful, though I dare not tell him 
so! There I lay on a stretcher among quite a number of 
wounded. An Officer on horseback appeared before the tent 
door; I was told it was Gen. Jackson. Some one told him 
we needed something to eat! He replied—“There will be 
some in a short time”. Then he was gone. Not many hours 
later, as I looked out westward, past the houses of Manass- 
es, I saw soldiers coming towards us, yet far off, like a 
skirmish line. I see dimly—are they Confederates? Those 
I had just left at Manasses—where had they gone? “Were 
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they Union men, from Pope’s Army of Virginia, coming from 
towards Culpepper?” Now they are nearer—their arms 
glisten in the sunlight, but still too obscurely yet to recog- 
nize the color of the uniform. Is it blue or gray? Which 
flag? Now I hoped! Nearer still—yes! it’s Old Glory! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! How good it looks waving! Coming! 
coming! It means saved from the horrors I expected in a 
rebel prison! Release and perhaps home! Well, some of 
them came to the door of our tent spooking in and—‘“‘Why, 
it’s men of my regiment!” and they are saying—“Captain 
Craig! you wounded and a prisoner again?” ‘“Where’s Co. 
B?” Remember these men have not seen me since before 
Fair Oaks. I go with the ambulance after my regiment. 
Our army is en-route for Centreville, to find the enemy! 


August 29th, 1862. Following the Regiment, I hear 
again the battle roar; the wounded are being brought in 
beside a clear running stream—think it must be Bull Run. 
I busy myself among these wounded, with my right arm in 
the sling; picking up an old coffee pot I carry water in it 
and pour it on their wounds, for I well know how grateful 
it is this hot day. Many are lying about, along the grassy 
banks of the stream—a few trees and bushes here and 
there. More wounded are being brought here, as the bat- 
tle goes on. Here’s Col. Brown, of 20th Ind. (our brigade) ; 
Bart Nicholson, son of a school teacher who taught me in 
my youth, Q. M. R. J. Nicholson, Capt. Thompson, shot 
through the lung; Capt. Rob’t Kirk and many more of our 
regiment, brave fellows they are! The Surgeons are busy 
at their operating table a couple of rods off and as they op- 
erate first on the cases most needing attention, immediate- 
ly, they already have quite a pile of legs and arms lying 
near! The ground about is thickly strewn with the ones 
who have been operated upon. The wounded brought in 
tell me there is a “hot fight out there!” I have noticed a 
uniformed, rather well featured reb, wandering about among 
us, no guard, just loose; he is either insane or making up a 
good imitation of it; now he is lying near me, pawing with 
his fingers in the grass, then lying on his stomach, face 
down, singing in a beautiful tender voice, apparently the 
refrain of a song—“Oh! Mother, dear, don’t weep for me, 
Way down in Tennessee.” Singing a verse or so over and 
over again. Every body seemed too busy to pay any atten- 
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tion to him. That night I slept close to Col. Brown’s dead 
body, his horse still hitched beside him. I was sleepy, tired, 
no blanket or pillow; I woke with my head on this body— 
the tramping of the restless horse almost compelled it—_ 
nearly tramping on me. We were moved later into some 
other hospital camp. 

August 31st, I think it was. A large number of hacks 
and carriages from Washington and Alexandria having been 
pressed into service, Col. Alex. Hays, of 63rd Pa. (brigaded 
with us) who was later Brigadier General, Capt. Bob Kirk 
and Capt. A. C. Thompson, of my regiment, and myself 
were loaded in a closed carriage and started in a long pro- 
cession for Fairfax Station, on the Railroad. En-route we 
passed many troops. Capt. Thompson was telling Col. Hays 
of my experience with wounds at Fair Oaks, my return to 
Company, the 26th, only a few days ago and my fight and 
being again wounded that same night. I remember the Col. 
said—“Capt., you’re not coming back again, are you? I'd 
go right home and stay there! They’ll surely kill you the 
next time! Here, Surgeon,” he motioned to a surgeon on 
horseback near, who came, “get out that flask, we want it.” 
The Doctor fumbled under his uniform and pleasantly hand- 
ed it tohim. The Col. handed it to me and then to the rest 
of our party. Perhaps he meant it as a compliment, after 
hearing Capt. Thompson’s story. He said,—“Capt., at that 
rate, you ought to be satisfied!” I answered, “Oh, Ill be 
back all right”. Hays was a bold, dashing fighter after 
the General Phil. Kearney style. At Fairfax Station we 
were placed aboard the train and landed at Alexandria, 
then by boat to Washington, thence in a carriage to Brown’s 
Hotel, Pennsylvania Avenue. Next day, I went to Green’s 
boarding house with Capts. Thompson and Hastings. It 
was on D St., just back of the Hotel. Mrs. Thompson and 
Mrs. Hastings arrived to nurse son and husband, a great 
deal worse wounded than I and I went home, 

December Ist, 1862. My wrist wound gave the most 
pain of any wound I received, on account of the slow and 
painful knitting of the broken bones of the wrist, perhaps. 
I now felt almost recovered, at least able to travel, so I 
started for the front. At Harrisburg I saw Capt. J. S. 
Steck, of my regiment, who suggested that I might like a 
western trip, saying there was a chance to go, by taking a 
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lot of recruits and prisoners and he thought I could have it. 
My leave was “until well’, so never having been in that di- 
rection, I was pleased to accept the chance. It wouldn’t 
take long. My order and directions were to take the men 
at least as far as Louisville, take a receipt from the auth- 
orities in command and return. I enjoyed the trip through 
the intervening states and cities very much; at Louisville 
turned over my men, as directed, and went to the Gault 
House and registered there, preparatory to returning. The 
city was crowded, streets, hotels and everywhere one went, 
densely crowded with soldiers. After a short walk, return- 
ed to the hotel, where it seemed densely packed, very many 
officers; here immediately, the clerk gave me an order, 
which he said he was instructed to deliver to me. It was 
an order for me to report to a named officer, at Barracks 
No. 1. I reported and was there placed, without ceremony, 
in command of a miscellaneous company of about 1000 men, 
right there in the street and was told that I must draw 
arms and all necessary equipment for them, this, because I 
was ordered to take the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
immediately. The occasion was explained to me—Morgan 
had cut Railroad communications at Bowling Green and the 
emergency was great! I was handed requisitions, prepared 
with the names of the men of my company and I receipted 
for all things required—arms, ammunition, blankets, and 
necessary clothing, and marched with other companies for 
the depot. All this within two hours, at least, after receipt 
of my order from the Commander of the District. We load- 
ed up upon freight cars, anything the Railroad Company 
furnished and away they steamed! At Bowling Green, we 
were unloaded and given quarters in tents, with straw for 
our beds and had a few days’ rations. Here, on looking over 
the names of my men, I learned that I had men from almost 
every western state, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc. Couldn’t 
learn much about what was to come—nobody knew where 
the then famous “John Morgan” would strike or turn up 
next. My temporary Lieutenants of this strange, mixed 
company and I soon became acquainted; made dispositions 
looking to a probable attack, picketing, outpost, learning all 
we could and meantime drilling our men for over a week. 
Mentime I called upon Gen. Granger, our Commander, and 
explained my situation of being absent from my own army 
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and regiment then in the East, because of wounds, and he 
issued an order, relieving me, to return and report to my 
Command. I then turned over the stuff I had receipted for, 
arms, etc., and took receipts of my Lieutenant Moore, of 
an Ohio Regiment, and started for the North.and East. At 
the station “Mammoth Cave’, enroute I stopped off, tock 
stage for the cave; there in company with strangers, Major 
Coon and his wife, and a pretty Miss Bishop. We enti. ed 
that wonderful underground territory, traveling a day and 
part of a night, seven miles, so our guide said (but I 
doubted it). It would be out of place and too much descrip- 
tion here, even to copy my diary notes of this side trip. 

January 5th, 1863. Left Brookville again enroute for 
my regiment, now in winter quarters at Falmouth, Va. I 
had taken a short run up home on a stop-off from my ticket 
to Harrisburg. Reported at Harrisburg and then hurried 
on to Washington. Here, Gen. Martindale, M'litary Gov- 
ernor of D. C., sent me to Col. McKelvy to report, across 
the Long Bridge, in Command of Camp Cor alescent, Va. 
He immediately placed me in charge of some 2! men, in bar- 
racks. It was while here that I got this sto’ | which I told 
in Brookville, later (before George Van Vle_ died). George 
was here, wanted to go over to Washingt , sight seeing, 
I suppose, and went to Col. McKelvy for a pass. The Colonel 
eyed him sharply a moment, then said—‘“Lieutenant, 
weren’t you just over yesterday?” Van Vleit, knowing 
this was true, had to have some plausible excuse for another 
trip, so said—“Yes, Col., but I left my umbrella and want 
to go over again and get it”. The Colonel turned, poked 
his head through the door flap of his tent and shouted— 
“Adjutant Jones, come here quick! I want to show you a 
soldier who carries an umbrella!”’ 

Jan. 20th. I was ordered to take command of a camp, 
at what is well known as the Octagon, or Round-House, 
about a mile or so farther out the road towards Alexandria, 
called “Camp of Recruits.” Here such were sent, to be 
drilled, fitted in part, at least, for a soldier’s duty and dis- 
tributed to regiments, where needed. Duties here were 
light at this time. Was furnished with a clerk and board- 
ed at the Round House, with quite a large mess of Officers. 
I didn’t like these assignments and duties and this delay in 
returning to my own regiment. It was rather a dull routine. 
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February 15th. Was ordered to take command of Dis- 
tribution Camp; had more and more aversion to remaining 
on these light, “feather bed” kind of positions—many liked 
them and nursed them, but I knew my staying in them 
would militate against my standing, both with my Com- 
pany and regiment, besides I was restless, wanting more of 
the activity of real soldier’s life. 

March 26th, 1868. Finally, I appealed to Capt. Upham, 
of the Regular Infantry, in charge of these two camps and 
he issued an order, directing that Captain S. A. Craig, of 
the 105th Reg’t., Penna. Infantry, at his own request, is 
hereby relieved from the command of Camp Distribution 
and will forthwith report to his Regiment for duty. I kept, 
and ‘have now, all those orders. A clerk of mine at one of 
these camps gave a reply, in a talk of his life, which I will 
note here. He, like me, had worked early and late to gain 
his desire—education, if possible, beyond the poor, common 
school chan¢* of a village, and had his plans broken up by 
the enlistme,. and was losing time, which he lamented. I 
asked his int. ytions, when the war closed. “Well,” he said, 
“that depend) jn my age when it ends. But our education 
is now going on, I read the best books, etc. I intend as life 
goes on, alway. to keep my eyes and ears on picket and my 
mouth in garrison!” 

March 27th, 1863. Arrived at Camp Falmouth, winter 
quarters of our Brigade. Took up the usual duties of camp; 
thought I noticed a slight coldness towards me on the part 
of Col. McKnight; he was often uncordial and even rather 
haughty—was thought to be so at least. I attributed this 
(if he really felt that way) to his feeling that I should have 
returned and reported months before I did. But, if so, he 
was wrong—lI did not seek these soft snaps, as they were 
felt to be and so called by those in the front, but my delay 
through most of the winter was against my will and in no 
way sought after, as my orders would show. 

Our camp here was a compact city, with streets be- 
tween companies and officers’ tents at one end; the huts of 
the men were made of puncheons, split by them from felled 
trees, about 6 by 8 ft., half occupied by the raised puncheon 
made bunk; the crevices between log or puncheon walls were 
plastered over with mud and also an outside stick-crossed 
chimney opening inside with fireplace at one end; the roofs 
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were made of canvas stretched over a ridge pole. Then 
each Company had its cook house, each regiment its quarter 
master’s house and storeroom, beside sutler’s and Brigade 
Quarter Master’s houses and storing rooms. All these mud 
and log houses, besides officers’ tents, made ‘quite a city 
scattered over the hills for miles around. 


I wish I could describe, so that you could see it, a pic- 
ture at our parade ground, as I saw it one day. Imagine a 
pretty, flat, grassy valley, extending about a mile south- 
west with a gorge with high steep walls, and high overhead 
in the sky, a railroad bridge. The width of this valley 
about half a mile, with a stream winding through, fringed 
with occasional trees and bunches of vine covered brushes 
upon its banks; here are drilling several regiments, march- 
ing by company front with regular tramp, tramp, uniform 
movements; west of this valley the ground rises and is cov- 
ered with bushes and scattering trees and dotted with num- 
erous white tented camps, extending up, up to the high hor- 
izontal sky line, same height in the sky as that railroad 
bridge, far to our left. Suddenly, an engine and long train 
of cars, with its column of smoke bending, rolling and curl- 
ing back, thickly crowded with soldiers at the windows, on 
the platforms and standing upon the top of the cars, 
emerges from the wood on the right and advances along 
the bright crimson and blue, sunset sky and right up in the 
sky !—the men standing on the cars appearing in the sky! 
Those soldier recruits, probably for the first time, see the 
hill sides covered for miles with camps; as each car comes 
out of that woods, bursts of brass band and drum corp music, 
flags, banners, handkerchiefs and hats waving, cheers on 
cheers, answered by thousands below in the valley and on 
the hillsides! On they steam in excited uproar! moving pic- 
tures of soldiers, and waving “Old Glory” in the sky, they 
approach that bridge, the setting, red face of the glorious 
sun has sunk below and is seen shining through under the 
bridge—all so joyous, brilliant, wonderfully exciting! 


Meanwhile, as I was trying to get Lieutenant Barr in- 
terested in that picture, he brought me from the sublime to 
the ridiculous by pointing close by my side to a dead, swol- 
len-to-bursting army mule, lying with its stiff legs up in 
the air! 
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April 20th, Tuesday. ” Very early in the morning we 
received orders to prepare eight days’ rations for the march. 
Immediately back of my tent, but with his tent facing the 
opposite way, was Captain Bartelo, 114th Pa. Vols. Zouaves. 
He had a short body, round plump waist and round, ruddy, 
frenchy face. He came over to my tent saying, “What you 
’tink, Cap-e-tan? I can no ca-r-ee eight day ra-she-one! I 
go see Gene-ral! I say, ‘Gene-ral! I kin no ca-ree eight day 
ra-She-one! You gib me hoss, Gene-ral!’ ” 

We marched down the Rappahannock about six miles 
and quietly encamped in thick woods close to the river 
bank; saw two pontoon bridges already laid across (I had 
heard pretty heavy firing about 6 A. M.); some of our 
troops are lying on the other side, near the river. Above 
them, at intervals, I counted 1, 2, 3, 4 trenches, parallel 
and extending up river and down along the sloping hills, to 
our right and left, apparantly pretty well filled with armed 
men, their guns bristling. It did look desperate, to cross 
those pontoon bridges to make a charge upon those num- 
erous trenches, if they were well defended! We knew 
there was to be a battle. At night, in the woods, feeling 
depressed, weak, much as I would think fear would be, for 
my imagination pictures vividly and I seem to feel the mis- 
siles of the enemy puncturing my flesh, balls crashing 
through my flesh—I walked away into the woods by my- 
self, alone, sat there fearing I was cowardly, and prayed 
anxiously, earnestly, that God would give me courage to do 
my duty honorably and manfully in the coming fight. Got 
up and went over to Sergeant Watson, gave him my Kear- 
ney pin. I had given $150 to Tom Templeton. Wrote in 
my pass book, my wish—Mary, $200, Robert $400 and 
Frank $200, to be expended in getting education. Morn- 
ing, our balloon is up over us and being moved so as to give 
a view of any movements in sight of the enemy. Feel in 
good spirits and praying for a victory. Feel like doing 
what I can towards it. Commencing to rain. We have just 
been marching from last night’s bivouack, where we were 
concealed from the enemy, up to the top of the high hill, in 
full view of the enemy across the river and are being march- 
ed so as to make our numbers appear great, to them; we 
did not know yesterday but now learn our numbers are 
probably not greater than our own corps, the 3rd, making 
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a demonstration of crossing here below Fredericksburg, to 
draw the enemy’s forces this way, while the main army, 
crossing above, were trying to get favorable positions, pre- 
paratory to the expected battle. We are marched into close 
column, massed close together, while an Officer mounted a 
stump and read an order from Commander Gen. Hooker of 
the main army, in a high, loud voice: “The operations of 
the 1lth and 12th corps have placed them in commanding 
positions and demonstrate that the enemy must come out 
and meet us upon our ground! We have but to do our duty 
and victory is ours!” 


April 30th, Thursday. We marched rapidly for the 
United States ford above Fredericksburg, a hard march of 
16 to 18 miles, continuing in the night; then we lay down, 
resting until daylight, May 1st. Having made coffee, we 
started and soon crossed on the pontoon bridges used by the 
others, already over. Here we were detailed to assist Bat- 
tery B, lst N. Y. Artillery, but later arrived at the Chan- 
cellorville house, on the road from Fredericksburg to Cul- 
pepper. We were first sent down the “Plank Road” to the 
right of our army’s position, to support of the 11th corps. 
There we reported and Gen. Howard, in command, was so 
confident of his position that we were turned back—our 
regiment and brigade going back near to the Chancellor 
House. Going and coming, we were under fire from a Con- 
federate Battery (several out of brigade being hit) and at 
one place, I heard in the low ground below us a musketry 
fight, so near that along with the boom of the guns of the 
battery, I could distinctly hear the cries of those hit, yes, 
even screams! 


May 2nd, Saturday. Lay on our arms last night; 
after noon we were advanced as skirmishers right through 
the enemy’s lines, (reports of a retreat by the enemy) kept 
on for something like two miles, were somewhere near terri- 
tory of an old furnace. It appeared to be a reconnoisance, 
but what the officers discovered I did not learn. Lay around 
out there, nothing being done, and were turned back; on 
the way towards our lines, the battle was raging fiercely 
on our right and left, and towards the left we could see noth- 
ing, only hear most thunderous cannonading and rattle of 
small arms, but on our right and front the evening sky 
westward was almost constantly lit up brightly with the 
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bright, red, flashing lights of the exploding cannonading 
from our line towards the Confederate line and their bat- 
teries replied to ours from our immediate right. We were 
near the front of our battery and theirs was to the right, so 
being almost between these fires, the spectacle was thrill- 
ing and brilliant!—the evening growing darker and that 
tumultous roaring of hundreds of cannons, most deafening. 
Yet we hastened towards the gap in the enemy’s line where 
we had gone through, now on the double quick! This was 
a most splendid view, or seeing and hearing the grand lights 
and uproar, between battle lines, though seeing but little 
more, was nevertheless, very exciting. It was quite dark 
when we stopped in an opening on low ground where we 
had passed through, as skirmishers, about noon, the Con- 
federate line. It proved to be uncomfortably near, or on 
their line. It proved to have been Confederate Gen. Jack- 
son’s corps that had left that gap we went through and he 
had gone around our right, struck Gen. Howard’s 11th 
corps, overwhelmed it; it broke and he had thus turned our 
right! (This was the battle I had heard on our left when 
we were returning and this was the corps we had been sent 
to assist in the morning before and had been refused). Now 
the enemy are in the woods, right against us in the dark; 
we can not make coffee, we have just to lie still on our arms 
and chew crackers (hard-tack) for supper. Tried to sleep 
during the night but the firing all night of our close enemy 
prevented. Why the officers did not move us during the 
night I could not tell. During that night and at daylight 
the Rebs began firing upon us with their batteries and 
musketry; this while we were detailed to build a bridge 
across some soft marshy ground for our corp’s artillery to 
get out of our dangerous trap; this threw our regiment into 
much confusion but we formed farther back within our lines 
on ground higher than that low field. We were now lying 
down in two ranks, facing that field, where the rebel batter- 
ies kept blazing away at us with their eight or ten pound 
cannon balls. Here lying, I could actually see the black 
disk of the cannon balls, if in direct line they came towards 
me, as they did here, toward us. The top of the head of a 
soldier of my company on my right was skooped out by one 
of them (I turned him over to see his face—it was not dis- 
figured) and I saw for a moment the black disk of another 
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come at me but it hit the ground a few feet in front, and 
throwing mud in my face, went over; a lad next me saying, 
“Capt., I thought that chap was for you!” In a few mo- 
ments we were ordered up and quickly formed in “Form in 
double company line on the centre!” That meant Capt. 
Clyde’s Co. A and my Co. B were to make the two front 
companies and then two more behind and so on, and at the 
word “March!” we marched (the flag being brought to our 
Company front) for the enemy, covering the space between 
us and them until near the woods where they were; then 
by command—“Into line march!”’—B. Co. goes by the left 
flank, Co. A by the right, into two ranks with other com- 
panies closing up into regimental front, in a charge upon 
the enemy, behind the log breast works; on this movement 
I saw Lt. Powers fall dead in the woods beside a tree: 
others fell, also, but we took their breast works, driving 
the enemy back, and there McKnight was killed. We con- 
tinued firing upon the enemy from behind these logs, laid 
up like a low fence, until we were out of ammunition. While 
engaged there, Lt. Barr told me “our Company was ordered 
over the breast works” and immediately I mounted on top 
and over, calling to the men, who bravely followed and we 
moved quite a few rods through the woods; the rest of the 
regiment remaining there behind them. While down among 
the trees, Samuel Stormer was shot in the shoulder, by my 
side. It was said that Gen. Jackson was shot here, in front 
of us, by some scattering squad of his own men. We had 
been sent forward over the breast works to repel a said-to- 
be attempt to get around our left flank, but we saw nothing 
of that. Some of the boys said there was an officer riding 
about there in the woods, whom they fired at, and from this 
circumstance it was reported in our Company that our men 
had killed or shot Gen. Jackson (later the Confederates 
claimed he was shot by their own men, unknowingly). The 
woods being thin towards the right of our brigade, I could 
see the regiments to the right of our line falling back and 
the falling back extended gradually, nearer and nearer 
towards our regiment and then it began falling back from 
the right also until we, Co. B. were left there in the woods. 
then we followed suit; it was said the ammunition was ex- 
hausted. The whole line seemed to become confused—I 
heard no orders, saw no enemy charging towards us, but 
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their shooting continued; we were not supported, nor did 
any men or command take our place (there may have been 
a charge upon our right). On the way back, some were 
shot—I saw Lt. Van Vleit, at the moment of falling at the 
roots of a tree, doubled up and acting so that I believed him 
shot—(I learned later that a ball struck him in the back, 
going into his heavy blanket roll, had only knocked him 
down and he thought he was shot). During the battle ex- 
citement, I had felt in good spirits, disregarding all fear and 
attending to the men. When going into this battle, double 
columns B and A Co’s in front, Capt. Clyde’s place was in 
line, my place as Senior Captain, was in front, commanding 
the two companies, but Clyde got out in front and seeing it, 
I felt jealous of his doing that. Capt. Clyde was a very brave 
soldier, received many wounds and was later killed. The 
weakness described as occurring in the woods camp below 
Fredericksburg was all gone, but now that the fight was 
over (altho the enemy’s shots are still reaching us) I have 
become so much exhausted that I can hardly keep going. 
(Just here, in passing, I saw Col. McKnight lying dead). 
On I kept, struggling to keep up and not lie down until be- 
yond the enemy’s fire. Efforts to keep my company to- 
gether was beyond me and I saw no effort on the part of any 
Company or regimental officer to do so. Lt. Barr came 
near and I told him of my fix, that I was afraid I might 
have to lie down and feared getting left. He said keep up 
by all means and took hold, under my arm, and it helped me 
I dared not stop, as there were patches of fire about us, 
making it very dangerous. We were now approaching the 
Chancellor House, which the Confederate shells had evi- 
dently set on fire. Here I saw a (Sherman’s) “War is Hell” 
picture! To our right but a few rods the timber and bush- 
es were burning, flames from every window and roof of the 
house reaching high; in front of it crowds of retreating 
soldiers, in confusion; shells bursting and roaring; wound- 
ed and plunging, struggling horses; horses dead, lying 
about; smoke everywhere thick in the air; on our left, a 
whizzing shell lit and burst right among a thick crowd of 
soldiers, horrible the sight! A rod or so farther, as we 
move on, I see a line of big log breast works—(they must 
have been built since we passed yesterday morning); be- 
hind them was the 104th Penna. Regiment and I recognized 
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Lt. Col. Fraser (he who was my Mathematical Professor, 
two years before, in Jefferson College). Very glad to meet 
him and take his hand but there could be no more under 
such conditions! We were soon back of other fortified posi- _ 
tions and our camp there. O! how glad I was that this 
tempory (almost) collapse hadn’t occurred until the part of 
the fight my regiment was in was over! I was quite un- 
well, but struggled through and was sure, with a little rest, 
that I would be better in the morning. 


May 4th. Rather unwell during the night, but now 
(afternoon) back with my Company, all right. I rode down 
to the river last night in an ambulance, crossed over on the 
pontoons; this forenoon coming back all the better. It was 
the 11th Corps (Gen. Howard’s) and Gen. Hooker’s change 
of plan, at an unfortunate part of his well laid plans (whis- 
pers of his losing his head) that were everywhere given as 
the cause of our defeat and the crescent badge of that 
Corps was even hooted! We were surely worsted, from 
whatever cause, not from any want of courage or willing- 
ness on the part of the rank and file of the army; rather 
from lack of leadership. Our feeling was that way, any 
how. Our retreat across the river was a bad, bad mud 
march. On the way, when the crescent badge was seen, some 
derogatory remarks were made, whereas no doubt it was the 
sudden, unexpected, double column onslaught, irresistible, 
of Jackson’s corps, hidden until it burst upon them! They, 
however, should have been prepared, especially when bat- 
tle was imminent, and the energy, skill and great general- 
ship of nearly, if not all, of the enemy’s officers, and our 
lack, as yet, to develop a Commander such as Gen. Lee, 
were to our sorrow, well known. We were as solders going 
back from another very discouraging and miserable defeat; 
the North, expectant,—Lincoln, our President, whom we 
loved, anxious and hopeful. We were feeling that the 
future was so dark; rain and mud, with its disagreeable- 
ness, losses of officers, comrades, friends, long, tiresome 
marching, all combined to make us very depressed. When 
we came to the hill overlooking our camp, with those roof- 
less, wet mud huts in full view below, some wag of a com- 
rade jumped upon a log or stump and loudly shouted— 
“Soldiers, the operations of the 11th and 12th Corps in the 
last few days have demonstrated that the enemy must come 
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out and meet us on our own ground! We have met the 
enemy! Done our duty! but we were his’n!” A great shout 
of laughter rang out at this sally! Then we laughted again 
and cheered! It was taken up by soldiers already camped 
all around and cheers on cheers swelled loud from many 
regiments far over the hills! For the moment it helped us 
forget and overcome our depression, and our spirits revived 
at that laugh and shout, for it was a good hit on those 
early orders of our Commander! * We went to work, fixing 
up our huts, making them as comfortable as could be and 
the usual routine went on as before. Lt. W. S. Barr and 
I had a cook (James Robinson, by name of Heathville,) a 
large, pleasant elderly member of our Company, almost too 
large around for an active participation in the drill or show 
march, but a good citizen at home, and a very useful soldier. 
He was much older than either of us “boys”, his officers. 
He got a pass one morning and went over to the Rappa- 
hannock “a fishing”! That evening, preparing supper and 
cleaning his few fish, we noticed the tent, where he leaned 
against it, shaking as he was working and I asked him 
“What’s the fun, Jimmie?” “Oh”, he said, chuckling again, 
his big round belly quaking like Kris Kingles’s in the “Night 
before Christmas”, “I was just thinking and laughing to 
myself, about going like as if I was a little boy and asking you 
if I might go ‘a fishing’ this morning!” And his big round 
belly shook again! I suppose, with his boyish reminiscences, 
and the change in surroundings and occupation. During 
the winter past, Confederate and Union pickets, divided by 
the Rappahannock, sometimes became friendly and very 
familiar, exchanging tobacco for our coffee and other arti- 
cles, no doubt not always told at our Headquarters. (Pick- 
eting was mostly a lonely, dull, hum-drum week.) Some 
try a little fishing, usually with poor success; another whit- 
tles out a water wheel and sets it running on the bank of 
the river. Much of the time is occupied by many at card 
games. One facetious fellow carries on an imaginary con- 
versation at night, entertaining a party with his fooling— 
“O, now, boys, let’s go to sleep!—now I lay me down to 
sleep! Stop that shootin’ over there! Why, we’re perfect 
strangers! I’ve nothing agin you’ins! I say, boys, I want 
to go home! This is no place to raise a large family in! I 
want to go home and learn to be a preacher! (Recites a 
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verse of “Home, Sweet Home.”) Sings a line, “My country, 
’tis of thee’”—Why did I leave the poor house? Why did 
I go for a soldier? Johnny, get your gun! You gray- 
backs over there! Stop-that-shootin! Then comes from 
an adjoining dog tent—“Stop that noise! Say, you fellows 
over there!! Come along home with me—lI’ll have mother 
stuff seven turkeys, bake seven pumpkin and seven custard 
pies!” Another—“Stop that noise, You make me hungry!” 
With no other company but these, it doesn’t take much to 
amuse them and as to me, it’s much the way such things 
are said. This fellow gave me some diversion. 


Returning to camp, I some how got hold of a copy of 
the Philadelphia Press, with Col. Craig’s report of the 105th 
Reg’t’s part in the Battle of Chancellorsville. It had been 
written by my 2nd Lieutenant, of Co. B, Hugh Nesbit, who, 
in writing it, was the amanuensis, or clerk, of Col. Craig: 
I quote—“Discovering an effort by the enemy to turn our 
left flank, I ordered Lt. Nesbit to take his men over the 
breast works and repel them, which he did, driving them 
back.” When I read this in Col. C. A. Craig’s report of that 
battle, I went to his Quarters and remonstrated with him, 
explaining to him that I, Captain of Co. B, was there in com- 
mand of said company, that lst Lieut. W. S. Barr was right 
there also; that on Barr’s telling me the company was order- 
ed over the breast works, I instantly mounted on top of 
them, called to the men and was the first over; that the men 
followed me, at my command (I heard no command by Nes- 
bit) and we together repelled the enemy; that Sam Storm- 
er of my Co. was shot by my side; that I did not see 2nd Lt. 
Nesbit, either mount the breast works or at any time in 
among the men in front; that Lt. Barr and ail the surviv- 
ing men who were present in the fight would abundantly 
substantiate every word I was telling him, as well as Lt. 
Barr. His only answer was, “I went down to Co. B, saw 
Lt. Nesbit and gave him the order, and didn’t see you. or 
Barr.” And he refused to make the correction. What 
could Ido? That newspaper would be read at my home by 
our people. Maybe this cut me unnecessarily deep, but 
after doing my duty under the circumstances of such dan- 
ger, after all I had suffered before, this on the part of Col. 
Craig, seemed to me the most outrageous and unbearable 
the more I thought it over. Lt. Barr joined me in a writ- 
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ten appeal stating the facts as above, to our Brigade Head- 
quarters; I hope and waited, but heard nothing of it. I can- 
not account for the Colonel’s actions in this matter; Lt. 
Nesbit was appointed into our Co. B, over Sergeants of ex- 
perience; he had ability as a clerk, perhaps, but no other 
was ever shown. He came by political pull; was said to 
have been a connection of Gen. Hammond, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. It is known that he was courtmartialed later 
for drunkenness and insubordination, after he was removed 
from our regiment. Then again, it might be that because 
of the Colonel’s lack of education, he needed Nesbit’s ser- 
vices, as Nesbit was bright, and he thus catered to Nesbit’s 
ambition. The Colonel was very stubborn and selfwilled; 
perhaps was telling the truth about seeing Nesbit and not 
Barr and I, and so justified himself, I do not know. What 
his personal feeling was towards me I do not know—he had 
relatives in the regiment—I was not one of them. Perhaps 
I should have borne this from him and taken my chances 
of justice later, or perhaps I made too much of it, but there 
seemed no hope to me, under a man of no finer feeling of 
justice and right, than he showed. So I will leave the mat- 
ter here, doing justice to Colonel Craig, in stating that he 
was brave, fearless and efficient as a fighter in his coun- 
try’s great need, and died heroically at the head of his regi- 
ment! 

My friends will understand the true inwardness of my 
resignation, although the reasons given were “that I was 
disabled with a ball in my ankle, which became swollen by 
marching; loss of speech and difficulty of mastication, 
through disability from my head wound; also my broken 
right wrist”. My resignation was accepted; my discharge 
dates May 19th, 1863. 

I wish to make clear that Colonel Craig’s report of that 
battle is published among the records of the war, but for 
my sake, my friends and the future, will say I have in my 
possession a substantial denial or rather contradiction of 
the statement in his report that I complained of, over his 
official signature. I quote here from his own statement 
(after giving earlier statements of my earlier history in 
the regiment). He says: 


“Captain S. A. Craig .... continued with his company 
on duty and commanding it with his usual courage and cool- 
ness in the battle of Chancellorsville, May 3rd, 1863. Unable 
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to endure by reason of wounds before received, the severe 
marches and hardships of field service, he unwillingly accepted 
a discharge on the 19th of May, 1863; always attentive and dili- 
gent on duty, a good officer, disciplinarian and tactition, and of 
good character. He was twice officially mentioned for coolness 


in action. 
H’d Qr’s. 105 th Reg. Pa. Vols, Aug. 26, 1863. 
Examined and found correct. The above coincides with 
the records of the regiment. 
Jos. Craig, Se, 105 Pa, Vols. 
(Signed) C. A. Craig, 
Col. 105 Pa. Vols. 


What are some of the attractions of Army life? It 
occurs to me that the unattractive side chiefly can be gath- 
ered from the foregoing notes from my diary. From’ en- 
listment to discharge there is drill, drill, march, the double 
march, and march in rain, the delay and tiresome wait, 
standing with personal arms and baggage; there are the 
sleepless nights, bare ground, mud boughs and branches to 
keep out of the mud; there are cold, wet nights, with wet 
clothes, lying with or without fire, with fire too hot on the 
side near it—too cold on the other—trying to sleep; sick- 
ness, disease, wounds, crippled, disfigured, horrors of hos- 
pital, prison, insults, jibes, humiliations, sufferings every- 
where of every conceivable kind—hunger, thirst, and mis- 
erable deprivations of every conceivable kind. The Irish- 
man seemed to hit it when twitted for cowardice, when his 
regiment had only been in a fight for 15 minutes, when he 
characteristically replied—“Oid raither be a coward any 
time for 15 minutes than be a dead corpse all the rest of me 
loife!” Sometimes a soldier has the chance of seeing and 
enjoying the “ludicrous side’. Sometimes there is a “bright 
side” if you can only look. Riding inspecting tour along 
pickets, the officer of the guard says to me, “There’s Mike 
Paradox, an odd Irishman, on post—suppose I stir him up 
a moment and if he’s in humour, let’s hear his character- 
istic remarks”. “Hello, Moik, we’re going to have a fight 
tomorrow!” “That so, Cap?” “Yes, and we’ll whip the 
Rebs!” “Mebbe ye will and mebbe not!” “Yes, we'll whip 
them and put down the Rebellion tomorrow!” ‘“Mebbe ye 
will and mebbe ye wont—but what are ye going to do 
thin?” “Well, then we’re going to drive every Irishman 
out of the country!” “Bedad! ye will, will ye?—then the 
dommed place will be to let!” 
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Soldier life attractions. Yes. Even to see a large body 
of men in uniform, moving in uniformity as a body, with 
feet, legs, arms, hands and head, and in the handling of any- 
thing, as for example, a drill with cane, umbrella, etc., is al- 
ways interesting; but add to this a drill in the use of any 
destructive weapon, in view of a purpose looking to its use 
in aggressive or defensive action upon enemies; and then 
add still further the idea of duty, stirring feelings of 
patriotism, defense, or salvation of country, home and fire- 
side!—is it not attractive? But Army life, from enlist- 
ment to discharge, while it includes sickness, suffering, de- 
privations and other things of the unattractive side men- 
tioned above, has its other and brighter, and in many ways, 
attractive side. At first the novelty and excitement of 
change of life, new and strange things, scenes and occupa- 
tions. Much occurs in every day’s routine t> add zest and 
interest, in contrast with the farm, village, and even city 
life, at home. I have greatly enjoyed sleep, with my knap- 
sack for a pillow, the cool, soft, zephyrlike breezes on my 
face, with the wonder stars and moon looking down; the 
many varied sounds and “songs in the night”; the “hearty 
laugh”, shout or songs of men in their tents; the tattoo of 
the artillery and cavalry buglers ringing sweet and clear, 
now near, and then far off over the hills, mingled with the 
notes of the shrill fife and rattle and rub-a-dub-dub of the 
drums; and later when the great stir of the camps about is 
over, all silent as the twinkling stars, and soft light of the 
moon steals over our bare heads, there comes to the ear the 
fine serenade of the H’d Q’rs brass band, so delightful to 
the tired soldier resting on the broad of his back. Then, 
at last, how we sleep; thank God for “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep!” At last how silent!—yYet not all, 
I wake—there are the sounds and songs of insect life in the 
field and woods about me; what a variety as one listens! 
What queer music! Much of it new (unrecognized by me) 
of the South, mingled with familiar ones, like the cricket, 
katy-did (or katy-didn’t), grasshopper, — chirp, squeak, 
chug! like our frog, or lizard—and then the owls and oth- 
ers, to me, strange, wierd, very unfamiliar sounds undis- 
tinguishable in the almost comical chorus through the 
night! Morning coming, waking! delightful! bedewed! re- 
freshed! the first faint twitter, twitter of birds, for a few 
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moments, then growing gradually louder, until the wonder- 
fully sweet and loud full chorus rings forth like a great 
burst of joyous songs! Did you ever awake just at dawn 
in the edge of fields and woods, and listen for this? If not, 
then you have surely missed one of the very pleasant joys 
of life! While sleeping thus in bivouac, listening to such 
sounds and about the close, perhaps your ear catches the 
faint far off notes of the cavalry and artillery bugles’ rev- 
eillee, sweetly sounding over the hills; then others are join- 
ing, increasing in numbers and loudness gradually—and 
now mingling with the infantry’s shrill notes of fifes, and 
louder and louder, the many big bass and rattling tenor 
drums of the closer, and our own drum corps, with numer- 
ous loud calls of the many orderlies, “Roll-call!” “Fall-in!” 
“Fall-in” “For Roll-Call!’” Every old soldier has heard 
this old chestnut :—The ‘boys’ are talking of a possible end 
to the war, and of occupations, business. “Jim, when the 
war is over, what are you going to do?” “Well, first, I’m 
gong to hire a bunch of fifers and a lot of tenor and big bass 
drums! Have them come to my window and play most 
thunderingly loud and if I hear them I'll just roll over and 
say, ‘You fellows may just go to Hell!’” 

The first year of the war our regiment had a brass 
band and Charles Sitts, of Brookville, was a member. At 
home he had enjoyed his good things, such as lager, sweit- 
zer, pretzels, etc. One day, at the close of a tiresome mud 
march, (it was hard getting up a fire and keeping in good 
humor) sitting with his hard tack in hand and with his lit- 
tle fire, and coffee in a tin cup over that slow fire, he looked 
up and said (probably dreaming of those favorite comforts) 
—‘‘Sheet-iron Krackers und black Koffee! -Go-dam!”’ 


(To be continued) 


NOTES 


14. While Captain Craig was at home after having been wounded 
at the Battle of Fair Oaks, the Peninsular Campaign had 
ended in failure, During the second and third weeks of Aug- 
ust, McClellan’s army was moved back into the region south 
of Washington. In the same period, Lee moved north from 
Richmond against Pope. The events described in the follow- 
ing entries for August occurred mainly during the preliminary 











15. 


16. 
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movements of the Second Battle of Bull Run (Manassas), 
the principal actions of which were fought on August 29 and 
30. It was on the 26th that Jackson marched through Thor- 
oughfare Gap on his famous flank march and “a force of 
[his] infantry under General-Trimble, accompanied by Stuart 
with a part of his cavalry, attacked and carried that evening 
the United States post at Manassas Junetion, capturing a 
large quantity of commissary and quartermarter’s stores, 
sides several hundred prisoners.”—John C. Ropes, The Story 
of the Civil War, II, 263. 

This and the following entries—April 20-May 4, 1863, inclu- 
sive—describe events of the Chancellorsville campaign. After 
several weeks of maneuvering around and west of Fredericks- 
burg, the battle was fought on May 1-4, 1868. Jackson’s flank 
march, his defeat of Howard’s Corps, and the conduct of Gen- 
eral Hooker, (all mentioned below), have been discussed al- 
most interminably and from all angles by military historians. 
See last eight lines of entry for April 20th—p. 126, ante. 
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132—Oak Block 
for fashioning collars for work-horses, used by saddlers and 
leather workers. This block owned and used by Bales M’Colley, 
saddler, of Pleasant Unity, Westmoreland County, used in the 
early days. 
133—Two small pieces 
of mulberry tree to which Indians tied the elder John Harris, 
founder of Harrisburg. 
134—Piece of glass insulator 
used on first telegraph line through Laughlintown in the early 
50’s, 
135—Gun-cleaners and brass pivot wrench. 
136—Grain-sieve, of wood fibre. 
137—Boot-crimper, home made, 
used during 19th century in Somerset County, Pa. 
138—Spinning machine, automatic, 
used in the Ligonier Valley. 
139—Mechanical polisher for table-knives, 
Westmoreland County, 1802. 
140—Old iron spice or coffee grinder. 
Ligonier Valley, 1793. 
141—Cartridges made by Confederate forces 
at Richmond, Va. 
142—Bayonet, 
fifteen inches in length, civil war. 
143—Framed Bill, 
1838, for repairs on rifles, by William Blaine, Gunsmith of 
Ligonier Township. 
144—Extract of American Oil, 
Extract of American Oil, early petroleum, sold in bottles by Dr. 
Lord & Co., Third near Market St. Pittsburgh, prior to 1850. 
145—Spurs 
used in the Ligonier Valley in the early days. 
146—Moccasins, 
cloth fringed, water-proof leather soles, 1825. 
147—-Hayfork, double harpoon, 
used in the Ligonier Valley in the early days. 
148—Corn-planter, 
operated by hand, used in the early days. 
149—Fanning-mill for cleaning grain, 
Westmoreland County about 1800. 
150—Hay-fork, spiral design for unloading wagons, 
used Laurel Hill about 1819, 
151—Rough-lock with chain, 
for use on icy roads, early days. 
152—Butter or chopping bowls, 
used in the Ligonier Valley early days. 
153—Grain bag of linen, handmade, 
early 19th century. 
138 
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154—Splitting iron 
used for separating timber to be shaved into lap shingles, Laurel 
Hill about 1825. 
155—Spud for peeling bark from trees. 
to be used for tanning purposes Laurel Hill, about 1845. 
156—Gammon Sticks 
used for hanging hogs at slaughtering time in the country dis- 
tricts, Westmoreland County, 1830. 
157—Tailors “Goose” 
used in the early days in the Ligonier Valley. 
158—Horse tail 
on wood handle, used for keeping flies from horses while being 
shod, used in the Ligonier Valley in the early days. 
159—Fire-place chain 
with pot hook for chimney built with crane or hanging pole, 
Westmoreland County early date. 
160—Frame 
containing print and manuscript of early date, picture of 
Washington Furnace and Scrip dated 1849. 
161—Two Rings 
made by Union soldiers in Andersonville Prison, during the 
Civil War. 
162—Hunting knife 
found thirty years ago on Naugle’s Hill, Laughlintown. 
163—Gigs for fish spearing, 
from the Carry farm, Chestnut Ridge, 1820. 
164—Claw Hammer, 
found near Hannastown, Westmoreland County, 1830. 
165—Large Gridiron 
used at Compass Inn for broiling meat over live coals at open 
fire, 1814, Robert Armor, Laughlintown. 
166—Wooden Corn Huskers 
used in Ligonier Valley about 1825. 
167—Tin Churn, 
belonging to John F. Boyd of Ligonier Valley 1825. 
168—Cross 
made by Confederate prisoner on Johnston’s Island, during the 
Civil War. 
169—Mauser Bullets 
from the Philippine Islands during Spanish-American War. 
170—Belt strap and buckle 
from South Africa, used in the Boer War. 
171—Moulders Gates 
from Westmoreland Furnace 1792—1812 Ligonier Valley. 
172—Pair of Flax Hackles 
from Henry Mowry, Somerset County, 1840. 
173—Saddle Bags : 
very small, used in the Civil War. 
174—Iron Pump Handle 
with socket, for big town pumps, made and sold in early 19th 
century by Oiler of Somerset County, and peddled along the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Turnpike, 1835, 
175—Tin-bag or filler of early make, 
used at store of J. G. Armor Laughlintown, 1850. 
176—Cutting box and fodder cutter for cattle, 
used in the early days in the Ligonier Valley. 
177—Hickory Split hand basket 
made by Mrs. Joseph Parke, of Westmoreland County, in the 
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early days. 
178—Frame 
containing famous Civil War Songs. 
179—Pair of Cards for Wool, 
used by early pioneers of Westmoreland Co. 
180—Picture 
of Buena Vista Furnace, Indiana County. 
181—Telegraph Wire 
from first line erected on Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Turnpike 
through Laughlintown about 1850. 
182—Pamphlet 
Officers of The Continental Army, Officers killed in battle or 
died in the service . , . By Alexander Ray. 1849. 
183—Pamphlet 
Washington’s Farewell Address, September 17, 1796. 
Printed by A. Boyd Hamilton, Harrisburg, Pa. 1854. 
184—Pamphlet 
To The Electors of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Peter A. Browne, Secretary. Philadelphia, Pa. May 31, 1817. 
185—Pamphlet 
An Address to the Free and Independent German Electors of 
the Comomnwealth of Pennsylvania, by Conrad Weiser. 
Philadelphia, June 1817. 
186—Pamphlets 
Ligonier Valley Sunday Trains Controversy, 
By Rev. William H. Vincent, and Hon. Thomas Mellon. 
Dated July 26th, 1880, and September 11th, 1880. 
187—Pamphlet 
Minutes of the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, in the city of Pittsburgh, October 1836. 
188—Pamphlet 
Washington’s Death and the Doctors, December 1799. 
by Solomon Solis Cohen, M. D 
189—Pamphlet 
The Return of William Penn, December 1699, 
by William Perrine (Penn) 
190—Pamphlet 
The Perpetuity of the Union, Speech of Hon. J. K. Moorhead 
of Pennsylvania, in the House of Representatives, March 1864. 
191—Old Mother Goose Book, 
by Lawrence Lovechild. Philadelphia, 1839. 
192—The History of Old Dame Trot 
and her Comical Cat, Published by J. L. Marks, London, about 


1820. 
193—The Picture Book, 

or A Gift for Char les, by S. Babcock, New Haven, 1830. 
Ww For Youth, 

W. Spotswood, Philadelphia, 1811. 

195—Jehn Brown And His Men, 

Before and after the raid on Harpers Ferry, October 16th, 17th, 

18th, 1859. By Richard J. Hinton, one of their comrades. 
196—Pamphelt 

Stonewall Jackson in Maryland, by Charles Carleton Coffin. 

EMMA D. POOLE, Librarian. 








